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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: What doth Jehovah require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?—Micah 6: 8. 

1. April 2.—Elisha Heals Naaman the Syrian... . _. 2 Kings 5 
2. April 9.—Elisha’s Heavenly Defenders .. .. . 2 Kings 6 : 8-23 


TUNES clea th +o 6 8 6 6 2 Kings 11: 1-20 
4. April 23.—Joash Repairs the Temple . . 2 Kings 11 : 21 to 12 : 16 


5. April 30.—God’s Pity for the Heathen . . . Jonah 3:1 to 4:11 
6. May 7.—Uzziah, King of Judah, Humbled... .. 2 Chron. 26 

. May 14.—Isaiah’s Vision and Call to Service ....... Isa. 6 
B. May 21.—Song of the Vineyard ........ Isa. § : 1-12 
9. May 28.—Micah’s Picture of Universal Peace . . . Micah 4: 1-8 
x0. June 4.—Israel’s Penitence and God’s Pardon... . . Hosea 14 
11. June 11.—Hezekiah’s Great Passover. ..... . _, 2 Chron. 30 
12. June 18.—The DownfallOf Samaria ..... . 2 Kings 17 : 1-18 
13. June 25.—Review 
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His Guardian Angel 
By George Lee Burton 


HE suffered so,—trebuff and wrong 
And sickness,—that he cried, “’Tis vain 
To urge: ‘ Be ever brave and strong!’ 
*Tis false to say, ‘ It’s worth the strain, 
For guardian angels watch o’er men 
And always help!’” He knew not then 
His guardian angel’s name was Pain. 


LouIsvILLe, Ky, 








Probably never before have you had such an oppor- 
tunity to observe a World's Peace Suhiday (on May 
28) in your church or Sunday-school as the Times is 
making possible. See the ‘* Platform'’ announcement 
on page 220 in this issue. 


a 
Getting Rid of Our Own “ Good ” 


It is a great day of discovery fora man when he 
comes to realize that the best of himself, as well as 
the worst, is fit only for crucifixion and death at the 
hands of Jesus Christ. For this means that he will 
then see his need of an utter replacing of himself— 
every iota and vestige of his being—-by Christ : and 
then begins the Life that Christ longs to have him 
live, which is nothing less than Christ Himself. It is 
comparatively easy for us to admit the need of letting 
our sins go ; we all of us recognize within ourselves 
the existence of desires, habits, tendencies, that are 
bad, and that we should like to see done to death. 
But what about our best points : the habits, the ten- 
dencies, the natural or acquired parts of our make-up 
which, we have prided ourselves, are pretty com- 
mendable? They are worthless, too, in the sight of 
Christ ; and they are perilous possessions if we do 
not recognize their worthlessness, It has been pointed 
out that it was on the very best side of their natures 
that Moses and Peter made the most disastrous fail- 
ures of their lives. Moses’ meekness broke down, 
and kept him out of the Promised Land ; Peter's 
courage collapsed, and brought him dangerously close 
to Judas. The simple fact is that the natural man 


_is enmity against God: poisoned by sin into utter 


and complete worthlessness ; and the only hope for 
us is the death of all this, our fancied good along 
with our recognized evil, sothat in Christ there may 
be for us the new creation which is all and only of 
Him, and, in place of our own spurious and perilous 
good, ‘‘ Christ is all and in all." 


x 
The Tobacco Level 


Does the use of tobacco increase a man’s useful- 
ness to Christ ? Is the Kingdom advanced, or retarded, 
by the prevalence of the tobacco habit in the world ? 
Few honest tobacco-users are in doubt as to the an- 
swer to these questions ; and it is because there is 
only one answer that Christendom is fighting the habit. 
It is well to have the Bible-studying world devote one 
Sunday a year—the second quarter's temperance les- 
son—to this evil. Meanwhile the tobacco business 
flourishes, and is exploited in novel ways. On a city 
street a few weeks ago a dog was decorated with a 
blanket bearing the name of a smoking tobacco, while 
firmly held in his jaws was a pipe which he had been 
trained to carry. It was a clever advertisement, of 
course ; yet it seemed rather pathetic. The dog did 
not choose it for himself ; why should men and boys 


ever do so ? 
= 
Suffering, or Satisfied ? 


To suffer as little as possible from the conscious- 
ness of our sin it is only necessary to get as far away 
as possible from God. ‘To draw near and ever nearer 
to God is to suffer more and more keenly from the 
deepening consciousness of the sin that is within us. 
In other words, those who sin most are least sensitive 
to the awful tragedy of their own sin ; those who sin 
least feel their own sin most. For those who sin least 
have attained to this only in Christ; and the con- 
sciousness of the presence of Christ bares the soul to 
the sin that dishonors Christ. Isaiah was probably 
one of the best men in Judah before his call ; but his 
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The Capacity 


HERE is hardly one of us who does not naturally 
and habitually think of himself as a very recep- 
tive person. It is true we do not receive very 

much, but we attribute that to the fact that the world 
is arranged in a niggardly fashion which is certain to 
disappoint our eager and aspiring souls, Yet as time 
goes on we discover that we ourselves are built on very 
narrow lines, and that, instead of being the eager hun- 
gry souls we once fancied ourselves to be, the greater 
part of us have to have good things forced upon us. 
And if in the beginning of our lives we imagine our- 
selves as furnishing the appetite for good things, and 
God as having control of the good things, we end by 
finding that with most of tis God has to furnish not only 
the gifts but has even to create the desire for them. 

Peter in the early years looked to himself like a fer- 
vid, aspiring person with a great passion for spiritual 
progress and new truth and the advance of his Mas- 
ter’s kingdom. Not only did he not doubt his readi- 
ness to take all that Christ had tooffer, but he felt him- 
self in a position to suggest to him better and larger 
blessings than his Master had thought of. But Peter 
lived to learn that, in spite of his apparent great- 
heartedness and exuberance, the best things had 
gotten into his life only after a great struggle, and that 
he himself was not the principal struggler. 

Thus it is that we seem to ourselves to be ter- 
ribly aspiring, until we find out that we are hardly 
receptive. The truth is that it is with great difficulty 
we can be gotten to take anything. Our restlessness 
often makes us look very eager, when just below that 
surface appearance which seems so responsive and 





first cry as he realized the presence of God was in 
self-loathing over his own hopeless uncleanness. Let 
us praise God when our awakened consciousness of 
our own sin is overwhelming and intolerable: it 
means that Christ is within us and searching us out. 
Let us cry out to him in fear and seek his cleansing 
when we find ourselves well satisfied with ourselves : 
it means that sin is looming up between Christ and 
ourselves, and blinding our eyes to his purity and our 
sin-wrecked worthlessness. The more there is of 
Christ within us; the worse will the sin that is still 
there appear ; the less of Christ there is within us, 
the more of sin there will be, and the less sensitive to 
that sin we shall be. But the blessed paradox of life 
in Christ is this, that the deepening consciousness of 
our own hopelessness and sin is more than offset by 
our deepening joy in the power and love of Christ that 
forgives our sin and replaces our worthless life with 


Himself. 
x 
Are We Ready for Orders? 


We often regret that Christ gave us so few clear- 
cut orders. We long for a direct, ‘‘This thou shalt 
do,"’ instead of the guiding thread of principle that 
seems a slender helper in the maze we are groping 
through. But there are some orders, and the light 
they shed on puzzling places is like turning on elec- 
tricity in a dark room. Some one has treated us 
badly, —ignored our help, misjudged us, proved un- 
grateful, What shall our course be? The onlookers 
say, ‘‘An eye for an eye. Don't bother any more 
with him. Drop him from your list.’ Then we turn 
on Christ's light, and weights and calculations are 
gone. I say unto you, ‘‘love,’’ ‘‘ bless,’’ ‘‘do good,"’ 
‘«pray’’—an order so comprehensive that we try to 
turn away from it, and wish He had not been so clear 
and so direct. Yet, obeying it, every social and 
family and business relation is so simplified that we 
literally run and are not weary, and walk and do not 
faint. With each of His orders it is the same. Free- 
dom and power always come when we truly obey. 
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for Receiving 


receptive there is a dull, obtuse and stubborn spirit 
which is just the opposite. Carlyle, who never hesi- 
tated to challenge anything in heaven or earth, accord- 
ing to the mood he was in, said bitterly, ‘* Why 
doesn’t God do something?’’ And all about the 
world to-day men ‘who themselves have just slowly 
waked up to recognize certain needs, which God has 
been trying to force upon their attention for ages 
through his Word and Spirit, take all the credit of the 
discovery to themselves and turn to and ask with Car- 
lyle why God doesn’t do something. And we are 
constantly taken in and misled and trifled with by such 
people who, when after long length they have them- 
selves been wakened, instantly fly to the conclusion 
that God is asleep. 

This age seems to itself to be a very receptive age. It 
looks to be simply consumed with a passion for renova- 
tion. It is very proud of itself. Everybody is telling 
everybody else just what is the matter and wondering 
that his diagnosis is not better appreciated. And to 
many shallow souls it even looks as if humanity had gone 
ahead of God, that popular demands had gone quite 
beyond anything the gospel ever thought of, and that 
we must have a new religion which appreciates better 
than the old one the tremendous needs of the modern 
man. The upshot of that sort of mood is well de- 
scribed by an Englishman'who for many years had 
written articles and made speeches to prove that we 
must set to all over again to find something never 
thought of before which would meet the needs of this 
particularly aspiring age of ours. Every fresh clue and 
every loud voice and every novel proposal he followed 
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up for years, hoping that this time he would hit upon 
the lucky lead which was just going to do what was 
needed for us. He believed it would be found if we 
hunted long enough for it. Then he stopped. He 
said no more about this noble search which he and 
his friends were conducting for the one thing needful, 
the search which had made him and his friends seem 
so ardent and hungry and passionate for all that was 
best. And then in very humble words he told why, 
as he said that he had found that the thing which this 
age needed most could be found in every humblest 
parish and chapel in England, if a man really wanted 
to find it. He discovered that God had prepared 
some things and kept them ready and accessible, and 
that one did not have to wait through a whole century 
to find them. And after that he did not have quite 
so much sympathy with the men who felt that nothing 
had ever been thought of until their time. 

It is nothing less than wonderful how many duties 


one can escape by simply getting it into his head that- 


he is a truth-seeker. He will rush straight past the 
richest and most available treasures of truth, The 
gospel of Christ will hardly stand a chance of getting 
noticed, as one of these fiery and impetuous truth- 
seekers gets under way. He seems the very soul of 
receptivity ; but you can hardly get room in his swift 
soul for something that God has taken ages to make 
ready for him. The conceit of the present age is 
past belief. Wedo not appear in a very good light 
when we are seeking for something better than the 
best. 

The chief signs of real receptiveness in us are usu- 
ally in the way of going back to take something which 
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Tobacco and Cigaret Questions 


The truth never needs to be bolstered up by a 
false defense ; nor do real evils need to be pictured 
as worse than they are,—only harm to the right cause 
comes that way. It is important, in laying before 
boys the facts as to cigarets, for example, not to 
make exaggerated or unsound statements ; the simple 
truth is sufficient, if that is fairly presented. A Sun- 
day-schoo] teacher in Ontario sets a good example 
in carefulness when she asks the following questions 
about cigarets : 


8 





Cigarets are condemned for two reasons: 1. Tobacco used 
is inferior and unclean. 2. Paper used has been saturated 
with poison. 

My boys admit this to be true of the cheaper cigarets, but 
say it is not so when one buys the tobacco and paper sepa- 
rately, and makes the cigaret himself. 

Will you please tell me if they are right? I am thoroughly 
opposed to the use of tobacco in any form, but my boys come 
from homes where it is used freely. 


There happens to be a man widely known in two 
continents as a leader in Sunday-school work, who is 
now in that work and not in the tobacco business be- 
cause he came to the conclusion, years ago, that the 
latter business was not one to which he could con- 
scientiously devote his life and energies. At great 
personal money-sacrifice he abandoned the tobacco 
enterprise, and accepted the Sunday-school as his 
life calling. The questions of the Ontario inquirer 
were referred to this friend of the Editor's for answer ; 
and he writes : 


It is folly for any one to say that the tobacco used in cigarets 
is either inferior or unclean, and it is —— wrong to say 
that the paper is saturated with poison. Poisons of any kind 
are expensive, but tobacco is very cheap. You can buy to- 
bacco suitable for making cigarets for as low a price as three 
cents a pound on the market in Kentucky or Virginia, or you 
can pay as high as fifty or sixty cents a pound forit. High 
grade cigarets are made of the more expensive tobacco, which 
gives a very fine flavor. Low grade cigarets are made of a 
very cheap tobacco, of which the flavor is not so good. It is 
largely a matter of flavor and of the burning quality of the to- 
bacco. Anything that is unclean is carefully excluded, for it 
would be. apt to get sour and mold, and in the manufacturing 
of tobacco molding is one of the things that has to be most 
carefully guarded against. 

The poison is in the tobacco itself, in the nicotine, Gener- 
ally speaking, there is as much nicotine in the high grade to- 
bacco as there is in the low. Cigaret tobacco is manufactured 
in the cleanest kind of places, and the greatest care is taken in 
its preparation. Blame the tobacco for the poison, but do not 
blame the method of manufacture, 

I do not know as much about paper as about the tobacco, 
but I think you will readily find that any poisons that could 
possibly be used to poison paper would be extremely expen- 
sive as compared to the cost of the paper itself. Cigaret paper 
is generally made of rice, and rice is very cheap. As a busi- 
ness proposition nobody would think of poisoning the paper, 
for there would be no advantage in it. As I understand the 
difference between a high grade and a low grade cigaret, it is 
one of flavor and burning. In the days when I had to do 
with cigarets we would never have thought of adding poison 
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was offered us at the very start. It is hard for us to 
receive forgiveness. ‘Ihat ease with which God for- 
gives is so unlike our native thoughts of how it ought 
to be done that we have to learn how to take it. We 
hardiy feel forgiven until we are trained to receive 
forgiveness. And to his last day the Christian finds 
that it is but awkwardly that he knows how to accept 
what God has ready for him, let alone any thoughts 
of his own toward facilitating God's forgiveness. 

The truth is, we can hardly bear to let God do any- 
thing for us. Our idea of receptivity is to nerve our- 
sevles up to earn and pay for whatever he may give. 
We place an overweening estimate upon strain. We 
think that to be receptive is to agonize. We hear as 
something that has almost lost its meaning for us 
those great, quiet, steady words of the gospel about 
God's gifts. The idea of gift is almost lost out of our 
lives. We may pray very earnestly, and all the while 
be putting ourselves into a locked and impenetrable 
condition, Fretting over the weakness of his minis- 
try and the many shortcomings of his personal life, 
Dr. Jowett said he was once wondering how it could 
all be changed. He seemed to have nothing ; but 
just then his great Companion took a pen and put it 
into his hand and told him to write, and, turning to 
his desk, willing. to receive,—the greatest act the will 
ever accomplishes, —he wrote, and the sermon seemed 
as if it were an absolute and outright gift to him. It 
takes a long time to be willing to receive what was 
offered at the start. And the highest truth we ever 
attain at the end of long search is the one we have 
been running away from ; namely, that God loves to 
find a soul that will just let Him give. 
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of any kind, and always saw to it that the very cheapest grades 
of tobacco were kept pure and clean. 

‘Clean, straight, unadulterated '’ tobacco furnishes 
quite enough devilment for body, mind, and. spirit to 
relieve the manufacturers from the expense and risk 
of poison and dirt. If one would have convincingly 
ample evidence of this from the standpoint of science 
and medicine, he will do well to secure a pamphlet 
just issued by The Sunday School Times Company, re- 
printing ‘‘ Tobacco as a Physician Sees It’’ from these 
columns of last year,—an article of which a New York 
pastor wrote enthusiastically : 

‘The article, ‘‘‘Tobacco as a Physician Sees It,'’ by D. H. 
Kress, M.D., in ‘The Sunday School ‘Times, is the best article 
on the subject I have ever seen. It ought to be in leaflet form 


for easy distribution. Will you notso publish it? You would 
be conferring a service on the cause by so doing. 


an 


Dr. Kress’ pamphlet is now ready at 3 cents each, 
or 30 cents a dozen ; fifty or more, 2 cents each. 

But are there no good words to be said for tobacco? 
Does it not possess some really helpful medical prop- 
erties? A teacher of men in Florida wants light on this 
point, and writes : 


One of the men in our Sunday-school class is a Christian 
and a painter, and desires to know if smoking a pipe has effect 
on painter's colic. Some painters who do not smoke suffer 
much from the trouble, and others who do smoke are seem- 
ingly exempt. 

Is smoking beneficial to a plumber in consideration of the 
foul places which he has to care for sometimes ? 

Physicians who smoke of course advocate the smoking, but 
che men desire the real facts in the above cases. 


The real facts can best be given by a physician ; 
and the Editor has asked Dr. Robert N. Willson, 
of Philadelphia, whose professional standing gives 
added force to the high ground he has resolutely taken 
in the matter of total abstinence, social purity, and 
similar matters, to answer this inquiry. Dr. Willson 
writes : 


As to the favorable effect of smoking upon painter's colic, 
and as to whether smoking is beneficial to a plumber in coun- 
teracting the influence of the foul places he has to be in, I 
would say that the categorical answer to both questions must 
be ‘‘ no.”’ 

Your inguirer in his ingenuous earnestness voices a sad com- 
meniary on the demoralizing influence of tobacco upon the 
smoker when he says, ‘‘ Physicians who smoke of course advo- 
cate smoking, but the men desire the real facts.’’ 

In this assertion he partially answers his own questions, and 
at the same time states a scientific truth. ‘There seems to be 
little room for doubt that tobacco at all times is a tissue de- 
stroyer, a heart depressant, and a harmful influence upon the 
red corpuscles (the oxygen carriers) of the blood. ‘There is 
equally little doubt that the habitual user of the drug becomes 
ape less and less able to appreciate the selfishness of the 

abit and his moral responsibility to those who actually suffer 
from a habit which is adopted owing to his direct influence. 
It is not true, however (at least in my experience), that physi- 
cians (either smokers or abstainers). advocate smoking on the 
ground of its advantage to the one who indulges himself in what 
is essentially a drug habit. Few physicians, indeed, fail to admit 
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that every smoker pays in some way the price of the indulg- 
ence, : 

As to the influence of the pipe or the cigaret upon painter's 
colic, or upon the plumber who inhales foul gases, it may be 
said very simply that the colicky painter or the plumber who 
is in need of clean air should surely not invite further harm to 
an already embarrassed heart, lungs, kidneys, and nervous sys- 
tem by the introduction into his ween and thence into every 
tissue, of a drug that has the properties already stated. 

Certain men and women resist influences that are triumphant 
over other apparently healthy individuals. No better illusira- 
tion of this exists than in the frequent infection of certain phy- 
sicians in post-mortem examinations, others seldom or never 
suftering therefrom. So in the presence of lead colic and poi- 
soning from foul gases, certain individuals are resistant, others 
succumb. ‘To add to these poisonous influences another poi- 
sonous drug would appear to be warrantable neither from the 
viewpoint of the physical economy, nor from that of the con- 
science which is in duty bound to protect the ‘Iemple of the 
Holy Ghost. ROBERT N. WILLSON, jR. 


Many Christian physicians are doing noble work in 
the fight against intemperance of all kinds. It is a 
matter of profound encouragement to receive such a 
letter as the following from a physician in Nebraska : 


I write to congratulate you upon the strong stand you have 
taken in your Notes on Open Letters relative to the question 
of the use of tobacco, I am sure that people do not, even 
many eae Christian people do not, appreciate the im- 
mense harm that the use of tobacco is doimg to*the morals as 
well as to the bodies of men and women in our land. ‘The 
poisonous effects of tobacco are so insidious that few who use 
tobacco realize the harm done while it is going on. And so it 
has come to be that many good people use it without at all 
suspecting its injurious effects, just as thousands of people have 
been using patent medicines wholly unconscious of the fact 
that they were becoming addicted to the use of alcoholics. 

A little ingident that recently occurred in my own experience 
may help from a medical standpoint to emphasize its injury. 
Sitting around a little banquet table with a number of physi- 
cians a short time ago, a prominent physician discussing the 
question of intemperance said to me: ‘‘I have no particular 
taste for alcoholics, though I take a drink occasionally. It 
has no special power or influence over me, and I only drink a 

lass now and then at a banquet or with friends, But,’’ said 

e, ‘when it comes to tobacco, I am a drunkard on that ques- 
tion. If it were necessary I would give $25 for the privilege of 
a smoke after this dinner rather than be without it.” ‘ 

Another illustration. Only a few days before this one, I sat 
around a little banqueting table with a group of physicians, 
and, when the cigars were passed, I laughingly said, ‘* Thank 
you, I never use tobacco."’ ‘This at once brought up the ques- 
tion whether or not the use of tobacco was injurious. I was 
somewhat surprised to hear the physicians say one after another 
that the habit had grown so strong upon them that they real- 
ized its physical injury to them and only wished they. did not 
have the habit, but that it was so difficult to break themselves 
of the habit that they preferred to keep it up rather than en- 
dure the hardship of abstaining. 

It is likely true that tobacco migh? be used regularly in so 
great moderation as to do no harm, but the fact remains that 
the habit is likely to grow upon any one so that very few do 
actually use it in this moderate way. 

I am sure that the time is not far distant when every earnest 
Christian man and woman who believes in thorough temper- 
ance will insist as strongly upon total abstinence from tobacco 
as they now do on total abstinence from alcoholics. In short, 
I feel sure that Christian temperance means to-day, and will 
be understood to mean before long, the abstaining from the 
use of ALL injurious drugs, except for medicinal purposes. 


x 


There is more sane, convincing information about the 
cigaret and tobacco, from various men who know, including 
several whose names and life achievements command 
the respect of two continents, in a little pamphlet recently 
issued, than in any other one piece of reading matter the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times has ever seen. It is 
called ‘‘ The Truth About the Cigarette from a Scientific 
Standpoint,”’ and is No. 2 in the Lincoln Crusade Series of 
the Anti-Cigarette League of America. It is published at 
the Anti-Cigarette Headquarters, 1119 Woman’s Temple, 
Chicago, at five cents for two copies, ten cents for five 
copies, or two dollars a hundred. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


HOU God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, we re- 
joice in his message and personality which reveal thee 
to us and bring thee near. Fix our gaze on him, that 

thus we may know thee. From the cradle to the cross we 
would follow thee, Lord Jesus, that we may learn how to live, 
how to find the way to God, and how to give God among men. 
Disclose to us thy secret of a righteous and blessed life. Un- 
fold to us the privileges, the high possibilities, the divine skill 
and power, of which we are appointed to partake. Keep us 
from narrow views and low aims. Awaken us to thrilling as- 
pirations. School us to feel the electric touch of the Infinite 
One at every contact with men and things. Show us how to 
tread the common path with reverent tread and high -expect- 
ancy. Open our eyes to behold thy messengers in the people 
we meet, and unstop our ears to catch thy messages amid the 
din that assails us. So attune our souls to truth that its musio 
shall reach and guide us moment by moment. We would see 
thy face shining, Lord, in the face of friend and foe, and know 
thy presence in the pulsing life that throbs around us. So fill 
us with Christly sympathy that the pressure of the crowd shall 
prove a heavenly visitation. Deaden our antipathies ; uproot 
our dislikes ; rebuke our censoriousness ; weed out our grudges ; 
stimulate our affinity for the unlikely, our appreciation of the 
uncouth and unwelcome, our sense of God in the very vagrant. 
Keep us from measuring people by their value to us, and con- 
strain us to measure them by their worth to thee. . .. Make us 
wealthy in usefulness, in friendships won, in filial trust and 
brotherly love ; so affluent in divine grace that no losses of 
money or of health can make us feel poor; so radiant with 
thine indwelling that no any can becloud our sky or make 
us unpleasant companions to those we meet. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 21 (isa. g : 1-12) 





Why We Boys Don’t Smoke Cigarets 
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When thirteen I had my first smoke, and was almost 
sick. The reason I tried was that I had seen so many 
men smoke, and I wanted to become a man, as all boys 
do, as soon as possible. After having formed the habit I 
found my life was ones but manly in that I sometimes 
had to resort to lying to keep my habit a secret; but in 
spite of all, I had to come out and own up, and though 
neither my father nor my people ever spoke to me about it, 
I tried to quit because I felt mean and dirty in myself. 
Though I tried for a number of years to quit I couldn’t, 
and as I grew older my number of cigarets a day grew, 
so my disgust with dirty old self grew, and though [ have 
never told any one, yet I would have given almost any- 
thing to be able to quit, Though it may not sound very 
manly, I often fell asleep praying and crying for power to 
quit. My desire came when Christ was shown to me, and 
so I quit because I realized his love.— Walter Ingram 
Morgan, Toronto, Ont. 


I am sixteen years old, end I am glad to say that I be- 
long to the class which includes those who have never 
begun cigaret smoking. My reasons for not doing so are 
these : I have been trained from my infancy to regard it as 
a sin. I have always had a desire to be healthy and 
strong, and to accomplish this I must abstain from a// 
forms of tobacco. Lastly, I believe that every man and 
boy should be able to control himself in every respect, and 
to do this he cannot be addicted to any habit that will make 
him his own slave.—Zeon EZ. Page, Barre, Vt. 


(To a thirteen-year-old boy in New York State it was su 
his father that he write a letter for this series. 
luctance the boy wrote the following :] 

In response to your request about smoking cigarets, in 
Volume fifty-three, No. 7, I wish to tell you that I ain’t a 
darned fool, and that’s the reason I don’t smoke, 


ested by 
After considerable re- 


I feel it my duty to write a few lines regarding the rea- 
sons why I don’t use cigarets. First, let me tell who I am. 
I am a full-blood Indian young man, twenty-one years of 
age, attending Jones Academy. My reason for not using 
the cigar is because 1 don’t see any benefit the users re- 
ceive from its use. Another reason is because the physi- 
ology tells and explains the effects it produces’ on a person 
who uses it under any consideration.—/James W. Jones, 
Dwight, Okla. 


The reason I don’t smoke is because it injures both mind 
and body both phyiscally and morally. ‘The cigaret is the 
curse of this nation and will soon be thought of as slavery 
is now. —Hewison Pollock, Fargo, N. D. 


The reason I don’t smoke cigarets is because papa 
doesn’t want me to. Another is that it injures you in 
many different ways. For example, it injures your lungs 
so. that you cannot breathe freely, and I have noticed that 
the boys who smoke cigarets are the dullest boys in school 
and in play; they never suggest anything to play, but play 
what the other boys suggest. Cigarets injure the person 
in many ways I don’t know, but I know enough to keep 
away from them and the fellows that smoke them. Down 
with the cigaret !—Rufus O. Ansley, Marshallville, Ga. 


I have never smoked cigarets and by God’s help never 
will. My reasons for not doing so are: Tobacco is a per- 
nicious habit, and especially when introduced into the sys- 
tem in the form of cigarets. You can see its active princi- 
ple, nicotine, which is an energetic poison, destroying and 
sapping the manhood out of bright young boys, leaving them 
nervous and fit subjects for disease. My boy friends all 
say they experience a sense of nausea when under such in- 
fluences, and the height of their ambition is to die; and 
they resolve never to use it again, Those boys in many 
cases do not want father and mother to see them using it ; 
therefore anything we have to hide from our -parents, de- 
pend upon it, is no good. I have never asked a man yet 
who said he was glad that he smoked, but was sorry he 
ever took up the habit, because it is useless and dirty,— 
Willie B. Wilson, Marringhurst, Man., Canada. 


I used cigarets about three times a day and was smoking 
constantly for one year and a half. One Saturday I came 
to work very sick and the cashier seeing I looked very bad, 
asked me what was the matter. I told her and she asked 
me if I smoked cigarets and I told her yes, and I had a very 
nice talk with her until she convinced me of the ill use of 
tobacco. I have not smoked a cigaret since then, which is 
five weeks to-day, and I believe I feel very much better 
than I ever did while using tobacco. 1 am positive if Ican 
do without tobacco this long I shall be able to get along 
without it in the future.—Charles Smith, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

I have never started smoking for three main reasons. 
First, I could find no one who smoked who could give any 
reasons for smoking or explain what pleasure they found 
in it; second, I found the majority of boys who had formed 
the habit of smoking desired to stop, so I concluded that it 
would be better not to start; third, I was never prohibited 
from smoking by either of my parents. My father smokes, 
and says he has no: objections to my doing so, but it would 
be better for me to wait until I have become fully de- 
veloped. —Fran*+ Crockett, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


, or smoking, and never expect to be, 


= ——=— 


The reasons why grown people don’t want boys to 
smoke are well-known ; but it seemed to The Sun- 
day School Times that it would be well to ask the 
boys who don’t smoke to give their own reasons. 
In response to a call for such information, enough 
letters have. been received to make six pages like 
this in The Sunday School Times. Boys—and in 
a few cases their parents or teachers—in thirty-four 
states, two provinces of Canada, and one foreign 
country, besides Hawaii and the District of Colum- 
bia, have responded, and the letters are still coming ! 
It is a matter of regret to the Editor that so many 
letters will have to go unpublished; only a few 
representative ones can be given here; but all the 
boys who have written have helped to swell this 
testimony which counts heavily against the com- 
mon foe, and the Editor and readers of the Times 
are grateful to all. 








When I was at school I did not smoke because: Ist. 
My father and mother detest the habit, and gave me prac- 
tical reasons, which I could understand, why I was not 
allowed to smoke. 2nd. I noticed that the boys I played 
with who smoked were those who had the least sense of 
honor; those I was never sure would play a fair game, and 
who were most often at the bottom, and most ready to cheat 
in class, All the bullies smoked. Now that I am a little 
older I have other reasons why I do not smoke. Ist. Be- 
cause I do not feel any need for it, and would rather spend my 
money on books or something else that is useful. 2nd. I 
know that it is wrong, and that it is a great instrument of 
the Devil for leading boys and young men astray.—A/ex. 
Rattray Hay, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


My reasons for quitting the use of cigarets are as follows : 
first, they were injurious to my health. I also discovered 
they were injurious to my mind and interfered with my 
studies. Another reason, cigaret smokers are not wanted 
in any branch of work, I found the use of cigarets injur- 
ious in many ways, physically, morally and mentally.—JZ. 
T. Ethridge, St. Maurice, La. 


I am glad to say that I never was in the habit of chewing 
One reason is that 
my parents taught me better. Since I have been going to 
school here at Georgetown I have noticed that the bad 
scholars are those that use tobacco, and those that make 
good grades are those that donot. And I have noticed 
that the tobacco gets complete control of the user. Ihave 
known several to boast that they could quit when they 
wanted to; and I have known those boys to try to quit, 
but could not. I remember that one of the officers on 
board the steamer I came across the Pacific on was a very 
free user of tobacco, When we left Yokahawma, Japan, he 
gave his tobacco away, and said that he was going to quit. 
But when we got to Honolulu he bought another supply, 
faving quit for about a week. This shows the complete 
control tobacco gets over the user.—Robert Hendry, 
Georgetown, Texas. 


While a student in the Washington High School I be- 
came addicted to the use of cigars and cigarets, probably 
because of association with a young man, during a summer 
vacation, who smoked a great number, especially when we 
were together, Just at that period of my life I was one of 
the successful athletes of my school, and just before the 
summer vacation I had vromised the boys that we would 
win the Inter-High School championship the next year. I 
soon discovered that the smoking was not only hurting me 
physically, but I was losing the grip on myself in other ways, 
and I realized that every slip from my seventeenth year on- 
ward would be an almost irreparable loss in the building 
of my character, and so I gave it up, and I have never re- 
gretted the act.—/. Edward Madden, Washington, D. C. 


In reply to your request concerning cigaret smoking, I 
might say (although I am quite an old boy now) that I gave 
up smoking cigarets partly because I was starting to teach 
a Sunday-school class and contemplated joining the church, 
but more because I thought that any one to be dead in 
earnest in his service for Christ could not do it. The pre- 
vailing opinion here at college is just the opposite to that 
view, but J am one of the very few who has not changed 
his opinion yet, because I think that a college man has 
tremendous influence on the younger fellows.—C. A. 
Goodwin, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


I am younger than some boys, —seventy-four years 
young. Have never smoked a cigaret. Why? I was 
told it was dangerous; and from what I had seen of to- 
bacco smoking I believed it was true, Then, .too, I saw 
that it was a waste of money. No returns. Now, since 
those days I have been watching my smoking companions, 
and find that they suddenly drop out of the race. .I prefer 
to.stay here until God shall call me.— Zhomas P. Thomp- 
son, Franklin, N. 40. 





I am a boy in the teens, I never touched a cigaret and 
never had any desire to. There is nothing ‘*‘smart’’ or 
**manly ’’ about following a cigaret around. The youth 
who destroys his ee manhood through so disgust- 
ing a practise lacks foresight and is to be sincerely pitied. 
I never used tobacco in any form because I am determined 
to put my notch just as high up on the ladder as possible. 
To do this the careful conservation of all natural resources 
and energies is absolutely necessary.—R. XR. M., New 
Concord, Ohio. 


The first reason why I have never started the dangerous 
habit is due to the admonitions and warnings of my parents. 
Secondly, to the signing of a temperance pledge in our fam- 
ily Bible. For six months, acting as a clerk, I had access 
to cigarets, and many times was I offered the filth, but 
every time I said ** No,’’ and every time it became easier 
to say *‘No.”” To-day, with a salary of $550 a year and 
only myself to maintain, I have no money to spend for 
cigarets. With but eight hours’ work, I should find it hard 
to find time to waste, I count my breath too pure to mix 
with the foul black smoke, and respect womanhood too 
highly to cause her to inhale poisonous fumes, It is not 
my desire ever to be an inmate of any asylum, prison, or 
almshouse on account of the direful result of the habit. I 
have Him as my choice and indweller, and with Him no 
impure, vile, vicious, and disgraceful habits have access. — 
W. Oram’ Cressman, Springtown, Pa. 


Our Sunday-school teacher told us to write to you and 
give you our reasons for not smoking. My reason is that 
it would give me a bad reputation besides injuring my 
health, and it is also a filthy habit for which I have no de- 
sire.— Cecil St. Helen, Portland, Ore. 


There are several reasons why I quit smoking. In the 
first place, my mother did not approve of it; secondly, I 
did not want to set the example for my smaller brother ; 
and thirdly, I saw that it was an a bad effect upon my 
health. Having fully set my mind to quit smoking, it was 
an easy matter for me to stop, and I think I am much 
stronger now than I would have been if I had continued 
the use of tobacco,— Walter S. Grant, Clarksville, Tenn. 


I had smoked cigars, pipe, and cigarets from the time I 
was thirteen until I was eighteen. At the age of eighteen 
the claims of Christ on my life began to call from me serious 
thought, and, like many others have done before me, I 
tried to work out my own salvation. In this effort I clipped 
off this and that habit that I felt to be out of harmony with 
the Christian life. ‘ With the growing conviction that the 
use of tobacco was not becoming to the Christian I con- 
sidered whether I ought to give that up also. However I 
was not willing to do so and reinforced my supply with a 
new pipe and some more tobacco, The next day I went to 
the Y. M. C, A. reading room and picked up a booklet en- 
titled ‘*Top or Bottom, Which?’’ After reading this I 
concluded that from a Christian, moral, and business view- 
point I had better give up tobacco. The next day I dis- 
posed of my smoker’s outfit. Soon afterward I gave my 
heart to Christ and my convictions against the use of tobacco 
were confirmed, That was seven years ago last November, 
and I have not smoked or used tobacco in any way since 
then except in my dreams, from which I always awake with 
a sigh of relief.—R. W. McClure, Charlemont, Mass. 


In the first place I think that cigarets are bad for the 
physical body. They stunt the growth of young boys and 
make them weak and shiftless, In the second place I think 
cigarets are bad for the mental body. ‘They weaken the 
brain and force blood to the head. ,The nicotine in cig- 
arets is very harmful and is a dangerous narcotic. In the 
third place cigarets are not good for the spiritual body. 
Think how many boys have been dragged down to the low- 
est kind of life just because they started out smoking ciga- 
rets, ‘‘ Just to be smart.’’ Cigarets create a morbid thirst 
because of the constant spitting, and this leads to drinking. 
—Laton R. Johnson, Hasty, Minn. 


Some fellows will say, ‘‘I can get to heaven and still 
smoke cigarets.’" Very true, in my opinion, Yet, we are 
told that God wants clean, healthy, strong men and boys 
to fight his battles. The question is not, ‘* How can we 
get to heaven and still be smokers?’ but, ‘*Can we be 
clean, healthy, strong men and boys, both physically and 
morally, and still be smokers?’’ I say we caunot. I lay 
the reasons for my abstinence to three things: First, I 
believe, as a fair-minded fellow, having listened to the 
arguments of both the cigaret and anti-cigaret smoking 
people, that I cannot smoke cigarets and not injure myself 
physically. Second, I believe that I cannot be a clean 
Christian, setting a proper example for those about me, 
and smoke cigarets. Third, I cannot afford to scorn the 
advice of older, wiser heads than mine, who have warned 
me against the use of tobacco. 

‘*Know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit which is in you, which ye have from God, and ye 
are not your own; for ye were bought with a price: 
glorify God therefore in your body.’’- I would not think of 
disobeying or disputing the authority of the rule book when 
playing a game of baseball. Why. then, dispute or disobey 
the Rule Book in the game of L.ife?—Adbert F. Erler, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Vineyards and Drinking in the East 


By Frank Irvine Mackinnon, M.B.C.M. (Edinburgh) 








The grapevines of Syria have an abundant and life-giving mission to fulfil without the abuse of a 


single drop of the rich blood of the grapes by its turning into life-destroying wine. 


Here is a 


satisfying statement of fact from an Edinburgh physician now'serving as a medical missionary in 


the Victoria Hospital, Damascus. 


Not only does he make very plain the Bible allusions to 


vineyard planting and tending, but he also shows how regrettable, unnecessary, and increasingly 
dangerous is the wine-making part of the industry there as elsewhere in the world. 


HE cultivation of the vine has claimed the atten- 
tion of the Eastern husbandman from the earliest 
dawn of history. The first mention of it in 

Scripture occurs in Genesis 9 : 20, anc it is interest- 
ing to observe in connection with this reference that 
special mention is made of its abuse—a warning to all 
time not to convert the blessings of heaven into evil. 

The East is peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of 
the grape vine, and is considered by many to be its 
home; and there are few things in the vegetable 
kingdom more beautiful to contemplate than a well- 
cultivated vine, whether clambering up some tree and 
falling in graceful festoons from its branches, or hang- 
ing over some rocky cliff or trailing over stony ter- 
races, as is so often to be seen on the slopes of the 
Lebanon Mountains. 

Palestine and Syria claim a great variety of grapes, 
and new kinds are constantly being imported from 
Europe and America. In Lebanon alone they boast 
of seventy different kinds. It goes without saying 
that each district claims that the grapes grown there 
are superior to all others, for it is as common for the 
dwellers of different localities to extol the virtues of 
their vines as it is for them to praise the excellent 
qualities of their native air and water ! 

In the selection of a vineyard due attention must 
be given to a suitable site and soil. A fine wheat 
producing calcareous soil is considered best ; and a 
sheltered, sunny southern aspect a good situation. A 
great deal of labor is expended on the preparation of 
the intended vineyard, The weeds and stones are 
carefully removed and the soil plowed and dug—and 
even manured when required. Various methods are 
employed in propagating the vine, of which by far 
the most common is by cuttings, and next to this by 
grafting or budding. Propagation from the seeds of 
the grape is never practised in Palestine, as long ex- 
perience has taught that the almost invariable result 
is a reversion to a very inferior type—the original 
progenitor or ‘‘ wild grape."’ 

During the month of March or early in April the 
old vines are pruned (John 15 : 2) and the new vine- 
yards laid out. The usual method adopted is to dig 
trenches or holes about two feet deep, and three to 
ten feet apart, and lay in them the young canes 
obtained from the pruning of the old vines, leaving 
a foot or so protruding above ground, which in many 
parts is carefully protected from the winds and sun 
by erecting a tiny wall of stones around it. When 
the cutting has shown evidence that it has struck root 
and is sufficiently strong the protective wall is re- 
‘moved, From time to time the young vines are cut 
back to strengthen the stock and roots. After a 
period of three, four, or five years (according to soil 
and locality) the vine is allowed to bear. 

In the plains around Damascus, where some of the 
choicest grapes are produced,! the vineyards are 
irrigated three times in the course of the year—in 
December, January, and when the young grapes 
bevin to form, whereas on the Lebanon Mountains, 
and where streams are scarce or wanting, the rain is 
considered all that is necessary. The rainfall in 
Damascus, however, is only nine inches in the year, 
whereas in most other places it is abundant, and is 
supplemented by heavy dews. 

As soon as the fruit begins to form, active measures 
are taken for its protection, for the grape has many 
enemies besides insects, the phyloxera and other 
fungoid diseases. Dry stone walls capped with thorns, 
or prickly hedges, help to keep out marauders—dogs, 
foxes, or jackals, all of which ‘‘spoil the grapes.”’ 

In many of the mountainous regions of Syria the 
Ursus Syriacus or Syrian bear (which is becoming 
rarer every year) descends from his rocky haunts 


} Four miles to the south of Damascus lies the large village of 
Dareiya, where the famous “* Zaynay’ grapes are largely cultivated, 
and concerning which there is an interesting local tradition. The 
Moslems say that Muhammad, while partaking of some grapes given 
him in heaven, threw away the seeds. ‘These fell into the soil at 
Dareiya and took root. They believe, in consequence, that no other 
place is suitable to the growth of the delicious Zaynay grape, the 
delight of the Damascenes. 


and produces great havoc in the vineyards when 
the fruit is ripe. To guard against all these and 
human depredations watch towers or booths are 
erected in positions with a commanding view. In 
many places in Palestine these are permanent struc: 
tures, whereas in other parts they are box-like booths 
or ‘‘lodges’’ formed from the branches and leaves of 
trees and lifted high above the surrounding ground by 
poles in the form of scaffolding (Matt. 21 : 33; 
Isa. 1: 8). From these aerie perches a sharp watch 
is kept over the vineyards, which are oftentimes so 
extensive as to necessitate several such guards. 

The time of vintage is generally from July till 
August, except in the higher latitudes, where it is at 
least a month later. A very large proportion of the 
fruit finds its way into the markets and homes in the 
fresh state. A bunch of grapes andea loaf of bread is 
the ordinary midday meal of the Eastern peasant as 
long as the fruit exists, and so trifling is its cost (for 
a pound can be bought for one cent or even less) that 
it is within the reach of the poorest of the land. 

Missionaries have often been unjustly criticized for 
their extravagance when they have unlocked their 
best for the passing traveler, and there is more than 
one case on record in this land where the ordinary 
‘globe trotter’’ has censured the régime of an or- 
phanage or school for supplying the children with 
fresh grapes for their meal! The cheapest, health- 
iest, and most common articles of diet in one corner 
of the world are luxuries in another. 


Besides being eaten fresh, the grape in Palestine . 
and Syria:is converted into raisins, ‘«dibs,’’ wine, and 


arrack, Ae 

Raisins.—Like most choice fruits, the grape is pre- 
served in its dry state. Various methods are employed 
in different parts of the world in making raisins.’ That 
most generally adopted in the East is as follows: 
Ashes from burnt wood or charcoal are thrown into a 
vat of water and allowed to remain for four days, after 
which the whole is agitated and allowed to settle. 
The water is then decanted off into another vessel 
and a layer of olive oil is added. - Into this solution 
the grapes selected are dipped in baskets and then 
laid out to dry in the sun on flat rocks, the roof of a 
house or on a piece of ground smoothed and swept for 
the purpose. While drying, it is customary to sprinkle 
them with a little of the above solution. After six to 
ten days the grape has become a raisin. A common 
method in other parts of the world is to add one pound 
of concentrated potash to about fifteen or twenty gal- 
lons of hot water. The bunches of grapes are dipped 
into this hot alkaline lye, and allowed to remain a few 
seconds, and then laid out to dry on mats or wire 
trays. The object of the hot potash bath is to remove 
the natural oil on the surface of the fruit and to open 
up the pores of the skin, thus allowing evaporation to 
proceed more rapidly and perfectly and preventing 
what is technically known as ‘* bellying out."’ 

‘« Dibs’’ is universally used as an article of food in 
most households in the East. It is a kind of mo- 
lasses or grape honey. Its preparation is attended 
with mirth and song. From the surrounding vine- 
yards loads of grapes are conveyed to the common 
press, which consists of an excavation in the rock, 
with channels leading to troughs below. The grapes 
are thrown into this excavation and trodden out under 
foot to the Song of the Vineyard and clapping of 
hands. When all the juice or ‘‘ must’’ has been ex- 
pressed, it is collected from the troughs, mixed with 
asmall quantity of white clay, and boiled in large 
coppers. It is then allowed: to cool and settle in 
earthenware dishes, after which it is then decanted 
off and boiled again, during which all scum or im- 
purity is carefully skimmed off. On cooling it as- 
sumes the consistency ot syrup, but with time thick- 
ens like honey, and is eaten with bread in the same 
way. ‘‘A loaf of bread with dibs’’ is the Eastern 
equivalent of what is known in Scotland as ‘‘a piece 
with treacle.’’ 

Wine, or the fermented juice of the grape, has 
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been known from time immemorial in the East. 
‘¢ Unfermented wine’’ is a thing unknown in Pales- 
tine and Syria, and is regarded by all with whom the 
writer has spoken as an impossibility. There is no 
question that the liquor spoken of in the Bible as 
wine was an intoxicating drink, otherwise why should 
the Scriptures abound with such denunciations against 
intemperance and exhortations to be sober ? 

According to the tenets of the Koran, which, refer- 
ring to ‘‘ wine and lots,"’ says that ‘‘their sinfulness 
is greater than their use,’’ alcoholic beverages are 
forbidden. Concerning the origin of this prohibi- 
tion there is a tradition that during a drunken brawl 
one of the companions of Muhammad was. killed. 
On returning to a sober state of mind ‘‘ the prophet’’ 
forbade the use of wine and all intoxicating drinks, 
and hence coffee was introduced to take its place, a 
custom which is now universal in the East. Although 
it is comparatively rare to see an Oriental staggering 
along the streets under the influence of drink, as is 
unfortunately so commonly to be witnessed farther 
west, and, although the East may be regarded, on 
the whole, as a land of temperance, yet it 1s a lament- 
able fact forced on the writer after twenty-six years’ 
sojourn in Syria that drink, with all its consequent 
evils, is greatly on the increase among Moslems, 
Christians, and Jews. 

Small quantities of wine are commonly made for 
domestic use by many families in the towns and vil- 
lages, but it 4s also manufactured on a large scale in 
several districts, especially the plain of Sharon, 
Carmel, Lebanon, and Shtora. ‘This is due, in a 
great measure, to the fact that the restrictions for- 
merly imposed by the Moslems on its manufacture 
have fallen into abeyance, and in consequence, not 
only is the manufacture of wine and other alcoholic 
beverages going on increasing from year to year, but 
drinking is also advancing proportionately. The use 
of alcohol, like that of morphia and other narcotics, is 
so seductive and insidious that it goes on creating an 
ever-increasing desire for stronger doses. The viti- 
ated appetite, not longer satisfied with the light wines, 
containing ten or twelve percent of alcohol, demands 
something stronger, until at length the moderate 
drinker passes into the ranks of spirit-drinkers and 
drunkards. 

To satisfy this unnatural craving, ‘‘arrack,’’ or 
‘ rakki,”’ 
cent of alcohol, is manufactured. 
India, which bears the same name, and is obtained 
from rice, it is distilled from the grape or raisin. 
After the wine has been withdrawn from the ferment- 
ing mass anise seed and some licorice root are added 
to the residue, and from this, by the process of dis- 
tillation, ‘‘arrack’’ is extracted. It is a perfectly 
clear spirit, as strong as ordinary brandy, which, on 
the addition of water, turns milky white. In many 
Jewish and Christian households, and not a few Mos- 
lem families, it is the unfortunate custom to offer a 
glass of ‘‘arrack’’ and water as ‘‘an appetizer’’ be- 
fore sitting down to a meal. 

It is not possible within the scope of an article like 
this to refer to the many scriptural allusions touching 
the cultivation of the vine and the abuse of wine and 
strong drinks. The Holy Book abounds with such 
references, and many are the lessons to be drawn 
from them. 

In partaking of the luscious fresh fruit of the vine, 
one of the best gifts of a bountiful Creator, in pre- 
serving it in the form of raisins, or ‘‘dibs,’’ for future 
use, there is nothing that is objectionable ; it is only 
when it is converted into intoxicating drink that ‘‘it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.’’ 

Damascus, Syria, 
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Tobacco Ammunition 


NE ot the most remarkable statements on tobacco 
ever made by a scientist is that of Luther Bur- 
bank’s, the ‘‘ Flant Wizard.’’ Itis printed on 

an attractive card, at 2 cents each, 15 cents a dozen, 
or $1 a hundred copies. 

‘*Some Thoughtful Opinions on the Cigaret,’’ by 
leading business men and educators, is a leaflet full of 
ammunition ; 2 cents each ; fifty or more, 1 cent each. 

‘Cigarets : A Perilous Intemperance,”” is a startling 
disclosure of the large number of leading ‘business 
houses that to-day have closed their doors against cig- 
aret-users as employees ; 2 centseach ; $1 a hundred. 

‘The Question of Tobacco’’ gives the views of the 


Editor of The Sunday School Times, in a series of 
challenging statements that it is hard to get away from ; 
2 cents each ; fifty or more, I cent each. 

All the above are published by The Sunday School 
Philadelphia. 


Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., 


an ardent spirit,-containing nearly fifty: per-«. 
Unkke that of. 
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Forum of Tested Methods in Graded Work 





How We Prepared Our School 


EFORE we began to prepare for the graded les- 
sons, we had a band of officers and teachers 
who were devoted to their work ; but the pupils 

in the classes were grouped together much by chance. 
No promotions were made, if we except the primary 
department, which sent on a class regularly each 
year; and there was no supplemental work used 
above the primary department. 

About three years ago into. this school came the spirit 
of progress, awakened perhaps by the fact that three 
of its workers had taken a teacher-training course. 

The first step in preparing the way was to iaterest the 
superintendent in the work of grading the school and 
establishing the different departments. Literature on 
grading and supplemental work was secured, and in a 
few weeks a meeting of the entire teaching force was 
called, and the matter of grading the school was care- 
fully explained. We then found that we were a unit 
as to the fact that we wanted a graded school. 

To mould the sentiment of ‘the school in favor of 
the new movement it was decided to have short talks 
given from the desk for several days, on the benefits 
that would come to us, as a school, by having the 
pupils of the same degree of attainment grouped to- 
gether, and by having regular promotions. 

In the meantime the teachers prepared lists of the 
pupils in their classes, giving name, age, and grade 
in public school. These lists were submitted to a 
committee of three, which conferred with each teacher 
as to her ‘* exceptional cases’’; those that might not 
come under the general classification. 

This committee placed all children under public 
school age in the beginners department. Those in 
first, second, and third year public school grades 
(usually up to about nine years old) were grouped to- 
gether and called the primary department. 

Knowing that the children in junior grade are sup- 
posed to largely use the Bible in the lesson work, the 
committee decided not to promote to this grade any 
who had not mastered the mechanics of reading to 
a degree, at least. Hence, only the children of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth year public school grades 
(usually up to twelve or thirteen years of age) were 
grouped together for the junior grade. The seventh, 
eighth, and lower high school years formed the inter- 
mediate grade, although some exceptions on account 
of size and age were allowed here. 

A class of young girls, seventeen and eighteen years 
of age, decided to take up teacher-training, so we or- 
ganized a teacher-training department. 

After the first plunge the pupils found that they 
really liked the new graded school better than the 
old one, for they were now with their chums from the 
day-school, 

We secured the supplemental lessons prepared for 
each department and taught them vigorously, in con- 
nection with the International lessons, devoting the 
first ten minutes of the teaching period to them.— 
Blanche M. Sturgeon, Beaver, Pa. 
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Securing the Parents’ Interest 


CENE.—The average home. 
Time.—Sunday morning. 
First voice.—‘: Mother! Where is my text- 
book? It is time to go, and I can’t find the book.”’ 

Second voice.—*‘' Why, it is there on the desk where 
you left it last Sunday.’’ 

Is not this a fairly accurate picture of the usual 
home co-operation—or lack of it? At whose door 
lies the fault ? 

The public school has behind it law, the truancy 
officers, and the future value of education in solving 
the bread-and-butter problem ; yet it has found it 
necessary to adopt many methods as yet unused by 
the majority of Sunday-schools, to enlist the interest 
of parents, We find among these, monthly report 
cards to be signed, annual and semi-annual promo- 
tions, parents’ and teachers’ associations, and public 
exhibits of work. 

In progressive Sunday-schools the idea of promotion 
is already a familiar one, but the recognition of ad- 
vancement from one department to another is not 
enough, Short as are the years to those of us who 
are adults, and much as we regret their deplorable 
habit of increasing brevity, we must not forget to a 


child three years before promotion seems an endless 
period. . Certificates for each year's satisfactory work 
ought to be publicly given, and for this occasion writ- 
ten invitations should be sent to the parents. 
Through at least the elementary years a monthly 
or quarterly report ought to reach every home. Not 
only because it brings to the knowledge of the home 
the coins that started bravely to Sunday-school and 
wandered into slot machines, or the tardy steps of 
little folks, or some unexplained absence of an older 
child or the stimulating record of success in study, but 
it dignifies Sunday-school work in the cyes of parents. 
In our school we have made our hand-work very 
largely home-work, and, though that often means a 
sacrifice of the artistic quality of the work, yet we feel 
sure that the school and the home have both been 
gainers because of the mutual interest engendered. 
The introduction of hand-work, and the frequent 
public exhibits of it on Children’s Day, Easter, Rally 


Day, and at conventions, etc., have had a greater re-' 


flex influence on the home than any other plan which 
we have tried, It is something tangible; they can see 
part of our aim ; they are almost compelled to advise 
and assist. When the best specimens are chosen for 
conventions, they share the child’s anxiety as to his 
work's place. We catch fragments of conversation 
around the hand-work tables, enlightening as to home 
interests, 

** Yes, that is Sabin’s ‘Easter Story’ ; he is only 
seven, but he would not permit us to write one word, 
and he made me take him to the book-store to select 
his own pictures."’ 

‘« Where is Robert's cave? It was his own idea to 
make it of cement, and his father suggested Saul’s 
‘ bolster.’ *’ 

Or a tiny child shows you a page: ‘‘ My muver 
writed the verse, but I pasted the picture on all my 
own self.’’ 

The mother of an Intermediate pupil near me was 
saying : ‘* Yes, I think his work is neat. He was so 
particular about it that he carried it to High School 
to get a compass for that circle.'’ : 

Careful and wise must the teacher be who wins co- 
operation in this work. First, and all important, 
there must of course be prepared beforehand a model 
of ‘that which the pupil is asked to make. This is 
suggestive and stimulating, even though the child is 
wisely given much latitude in copying it, that it may 
be the actual expression of his own thought. A few 
moments may be taken in each department to show 
new work as it is brought in, before it is placed in a 
cabinet reserved for this purpose. 

A successful Beginners superintendent frequently 
writes post-cards to the parents explaining the little 
one’s work, and the subject of the pictures which per- 
haps she has requested them to bring. She reports 
happily. ‘At first this had little result ; now, if they 
do not do what I ask, they usually telephone me."’ 

In the Primary grades, the teacher usually furnishes 
the blank books or the covers for the children's 
papers, and so starts the pupils upon the work. 

In the Junior, the teacher's model, occasional sug- 
gestions, and the frequent exhibition of finely kept 
text-books, proves sufficient. 

Have you tried ‘‘ Parents’ Day’’? In one Junior 
Department letters of invitation are sent to the 
parents, and a beautiful picture becomes the property, 
for a year, of the class which has the largest percent- 
age of parents present. The guests register their 
class connection as they enter, and very evidently they 
enjoy the exercises of the hour, which always consist 
of the usual program that the parents may see the 
work being done. While the classes are in session 
the superintendent assembles the guests and explains 
the plan of work and the ways in which the parents 
can help, illustrating the talk with the text-books and 
other hand-work. 

It is unnecessary to say that the surest way to secure 
the interest of the fathers and mothers is by enlisting 


the enthusiasm of the children. Several of our schools. 


have tried the ‘* Boat Race’’ suggested in the Times of 
June 25, 1910, and find the parents eager as the boys 
and girls that their boat shall not fall back because of 
the ‘* contrary winds’’ of absence, tardiness, or lack of 
home study, which are some of the factors in the con- 
test. In many of our schools, since the Graded les- 
sons have been adopted, as the pupil enters he 
registers on a board his own standing, and from this 


the Honor Roll is prepared which shows whether the 
required home-study and hand-work has been done. 
The children’s keen interest in this awakens the sym- 
pathy and help of the parents. In brief, definite aims 
and visible recognition of achievement are needed. 

The school management should face this—the co- 
opefation of the parents—as its most serious problem. 
The superintendent of each department should have a 
card index with its record of home conditions, and 
should require from the teachers lists of calls made 
which are to be duly entered with dates upon the cards. 
Not only the absentees but every pupil should be 
regularly visited. It is a pathetic and true story, that 
of a little girl who stayed away from Sunday-school, 
***Cause my teacher never comes to see you unless 
you stay out, and I do want her to come to miy house."’ 

A paid visitor is of great assistance. Great, but not 
the greatest ! Some of usewho tithe our money have 
not learned to give one-tenth of ourtime. Only asthe 
individual teacher systematically visits the home of 
every pupil and wins the sympathetic interest of the 
parents can the problem be solved. The measure of 
your success will be the measureof the loving sacrifice 
of time and strength through which the teacher wins 
the place of welcome guest in every home. —Aeme 
Brockway, Elementary Superintendent Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Program in the Main Room 


N MANY schools where the graded lessons are 
used, all pupils over nine years of age must 
meet in the main room. In the past, superin- 

tendents have been accustomed to use, as a part of 
the opening service, the reading of the Scripture pas- 
sage which was to be studied in the lesson period. 
As a part of the closing service, a review of the 
uniform lessons has been given. 

Since the introduction of the graded lessons this 
plan is not the best plan ; for the children are using 
different lessons. The nine-year-old children are 
using the first year of the junior course ; the ten-year- 
old pupils, the second year of the junior course, the 
thirteen-year-old scholars are using the first year of 
the intermediate course ; all other pupils are using the 
uniform lessons, In the light of these facts, changes 
must be made in the opening and closing services if 
they are tobe as helpful as they should be to all attene 
dants in the main room of the Sunday-school. 

To meet this problem, the following order of service 
is suggested : 

1, Quiet music, 

2. Opening hymn or chant. 

3. Invocation. 

4. Responsive Scripture reading—do not use any 
lesson passage, but choose some passage especially fit- 
ting for the particular day or season. 

5- Memory hymn. This is some hymn that the 
scholars know from memory. 

6. Bible drill. This dril: includes finding Bible 
books ; Bible verses ; repeating a verse when the su- 
perintendent or leader gives the reference ; giving the 
reference when the verse is recited by the leader ; a 
show of Bibles ; singing a Bible hymn, and so on. 

7. Hymn. 

8. Fellowship service, This service includes recog- 
nition of visitors, birthdays and church attendance of 
pupils ; also mention of number of absentees and 
prayer for them. 

g. Lesson Period. 

1o. Then five minutes is given to any of the follow- 
ing : 

(a) Story of the writing of a great hymn. 

(b) Missionary story. 

(c) Temperance instruction. 

(d) The stories of church heroes, 

(e) Stories of how our Bible has come to us. 

(f) A reading appropriate to the day or season. 

(g) A vocal solo, duet, or chorus. 

(h) Address by any person who may be invited to 
speak to the school. 

11. Closing hymn. 

12. Benediction. 

The time allotted for the different items will depend 
upon the length of the Sunday-school session. Sucha 
program can not be arranged on the spur of the mo- 
ment. It will take careful preparation, but it will pay 
rich dividends, — Maud Junkin Baldwin, Philadelphia. 
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LESSON 8 MAY 21. SONG OF THE VINEYARD 


(Temperance Lesson.) Isaiah 5: 1-12. Commit verse 11 
Golden Text: Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to mingle strong drink.—Isaiah § : 22 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 


Getting Started in Class 


HEN H. Clay Trumbull (for twenty-eight years 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times) was a 
young man in the railroad business in Con- 
necticut, he noticed that it was a frequent matter for 
old and experienced railroad men to be run down, 
and often killed, by trains, and that this almost in- 
variably happened because the victim had been 
walking on the tracks, ds/ween the rails. Long 
familiarity with trains did not seem to give a man 
any guarantee against thisdisaster. The young man 
decided that he wouid try a very simple plan against 
this sudden ending of his life: he would never walk 
between the rails of a track, though he might have 
to walk alongside them. If he never broke that rule, 
he at least removed one great element of risk. 

One day he was walking amid the network of tracks 
in the ‘‘ yards.” He heard a locomotive bell, and saw 
atrain heading for him. He started to step to one 
side, when he saw with dismay another locomotive, 
coming from the opposite direction, on the track he 
was about tostep upon. It was theold trap, in which 
so many had been caught to their death. Both loco- 
motives were now close upon him, and he knew not 
which way to turn, Suddenly it flashed across his 
mind that it was his rigid rule never to walk de/ween 
the rails of atrack, and that perhaps he was safe where 
he stood. He did not move; and in another instant 
both locomotives had steamed by him, one on one 
side, one on the other, and he was safe by a hair's 
breadth between them. His rule, adhered to so 
invariably that it had become unconscious habit with 
him, had saved his life. It was a pretty valuable 
form of ‘‘total abstinence” just then, was it not ? 

That is the simple principle, and the whole princi- 
ple, of total abstinence in any connection. If the 
practise of athing is in any way dangerous, then 
there is only one rule that is a safe rule: leave it en- 
tirely alone. ,lf there is danger in it at all, there is 
danger in a single use of it.. Tobacco and alcohol 
seem to come into this class, 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


It is an interesting fact that the scientific men 
of the world are coming more and more to believe that 
there is no good use for alcohol and tobacco inside the 
human body. For years it used to be claimed that 
the ‘light, wholesome wines ” of wine-growing coun- 
tries formed the people’s food, and were harmless and 
nourishing; and that drunkenness was almost un- 
known in such countries. Now we find such coun- 
tries in Europe fighting the scourge of drunkenness 
as threatening their national life; and scientific men 
have exploded the old theories.1 The Bible itself is 
filled with warnings against the drunkenness that 
was common in Palestine, 

Isaiah, the clean-lived young courtier, had a chal- 
lenging ae for his people on their failure at every 
point to meet God’s expectations, including their sin 
of drunkenness, and he introduced it in the form ofa 
sermon in song. 

Tue VINEYARD’s CARE AND History.—Have the 
vineyard figure now fully brought out in class. 
Plenty of material on its details is given in the full- 
page article on page 216 of this issue, in Dr. Mackie’s 
Oriental Lesson-Lights, and Py Professor Beecher, on 
vs. 1-2. The ‘* Novelty” used by Mr. Welis this week, 
bringing a miniature vineyard into the class, makes 
the details clear and interesting. The historical de- 
tails to which this vineyard figure refers are set forth 
in Mr. Ross’ 3d paragraph and Miss Lovett’s first. 

‘He VineyYARD’s FarLure.—What is a vine’s real 
mission ? asks Mr. Ross, in his 2d paragraph. There 
is only one answer. And that answer this vineyard 
on which so much care had been lavished was failing 
to make. So God was going to withdraw his care : 
that would be sufficient, as Bichessat Beecher (on vs. 
3-6) points out. The specific failures of Judah are 
explained by the lesson-writers : the land-monopoly 
and oppression ws Professor Beecher on verses 8-10, 
and in Dr. Mackie’s 2d paragraph. Other various 
wild grapes of Judah are touched on in Miss Lovett’s 
2d paragraph. Certain evil fruits of then and to-day 
are discussed in President Sanders’ 3d paragraph. 
The coming destruction by a savage beast is ex- 
plained in Mr. Ross’ 3d paragraph. 

A Great Enemy or To-pAy.—Judah and Israel had 





1 Science’s Exposure of Alcohol’s Frauds; with some frank facts 
showing the truth about intemperance in wine-drinking countries. By 
Matthew Woods, M.D. The Sunday School Times Co., 6 cents, 60 
cents a dozen. 


Read chapters 5 and 28 


1 Let me sing ' for my well-beloved a song of my beloved 
touching his vineyard. My well-beloved had a vineyard in %a 
very fruitful hill: 2 and he digged it, and gathered out the 
stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, and built 
a tower in the midst of it, and also hewed out a 3% winepress 
therein ; and he looked that it should bring forth grapes, and 
it brought forth wild grapes. 
And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, 
udge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 4 What could 
ave been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in 
it? wherefore, when I looked that it should et forth grapes, 
ie oe it forth wild grapes? 5 And now I will tell you what 
I will do to my vineyard: I will take away the hedge thereof, 
and it shall be * eaten up ; I will break down the wall thereof, 
and it shall be trodden down : 6 and I will lay it waste ; it shall 
not be pruned nor hoed ; but there shall come up briers and 
thorns ; I will also command the clouds that they rain no rain 
upon it. 7 For the vineyard of Jehovah of hosts is the house 
of Israel, and the men of Judah % his pleasant plant: and he 
looked for justice, but, behold, * oppression ; for righteousness, 
but, behold, a cry. 

8 Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to 


‘field, till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell alone in 


the midst of the land! 9 In mine ears saith Jehovah of hosts, 
Of a truth many houses shall be desolate, even great and fair, 
without inhabitant. 10 For ten acres of vineyard shall yield 
one bat, and a homer of seed shall yield du¢ an ephah. 11 
Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that they 
may follow strong drink ; that tarry late into the night, till wine 
inflame them! 12 And the harp and the lute, the tabret and 
the pipe, and wine, are iz their feasts ; but they regard not the 
work of Jehovah, neither have they considered the operation 
of his hands. 

1 Or, of 2 Heb. a horn, the son of oil. % Or, wine-vat 4 Or, burnt 
6 Heb. the plant of his delight. © Or, shedding of biood 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 


What is the chief cause of human fruitlessness? (Ross, 
last paragraph), . om 
‘ Why was a hill preferred for @ vineyard ? (Mackie, 1.) 

What are the vineyard, hedges, and fruit in the United 
States ? (Lovett, 3-5.) 

Verse 1.—Who is referred to as ‘‘ my well-beloved ’’? 
( Beecher.) 

Verse 2.—What was the need of this tower? (Beecher ; 
Mackie, 1; Wells, 6.) 

Verse 3.—Who is referred to by the personal pronoun 
‘¢]’?? (Beecher.) 

Verse 8.—What is the meaning of this verse ? (Beecher ; 
Mackie, 2; Ridgway, 4; Sanders, 3.) 

Verse 10,— What are the modern equivalents of bath, 
homer, and ephah ? (Beecher.) 

Verse 11.—What kinds of strong drink were known to 
this people ? (Beecher.) 

Verse 12.—What were the lute and the tabret ? (Beecher.) 














wandered so far from God's will that they now had 
no clear idea what God’s will for them was. And that 
is exactly the condition that the use of narcotics and 
stimulants will bring us into, No tobacco-using, 
shee een oak man or boy, -woman or girl, can 
know God's wili with the sensitive precision of one 
whose body and mind are free and normal. Yet see 
the unthinkable bondage to this very slavery that 
alert, Christian America purchases for herself in this 
enlightened age ! Give the class some of the facts 
and figures that Mr. Pierson cites. 

On the tobacco question, there is a great deal of 
practical, interesting material at hand for class dis- 
cussion, Read to the class some of the letters from 
boys who have’ and have not smoked cigarets, pub- 
lished on page 215, and get the class’ opinion as to 
the best reasons advanced. The Open Letter bya 
physician in this issue punctures a common fallacy 
about tobacco. Other ry facts are given in 
a pamphlet! on ‘‘ Tobacco as a Physician Sees It,” 
by D. H. Kress, M.D. 

We are asked to be branches of a Vine in Whom is 
all life, and power, and purity. What that Vine, our 
Lord and Sores Joes Christ, has suffered in the 
pruning that was done for our sakes, is revealingly 
told by Mr. Ross, in his 5th, 6th, and 7th paragraphs. 
Can we look our Christ in the tace, asking him to be 
our whole life so that he, and he only, lives within 
us, and then commence or hold on to a habit that 
dishonors him? The Life that is Christ has no room 
in it for smoking and drinking. 





1 The Sunday School Times Co., 3 cents each, 30 cents a dozen, fifty 
or more, 2 cents each. 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


HE Propuecy IN WHICH THE LEsson Occurs.— 

It is a sermon in verse. The text is the vine- 

yard song (Isa. 5: 1-6). The sermon from this 

text includes, first, a transition sentence (7) ; second, 

a series of denunciations of the enterprising leaders 

in Judah—for their selfish accumulation of wealth (8), 

their dissipations (11-12), their recklessness and skep- 

ticism (18-19), their false philosophy of life (20), their 

self-conceit (21), their sensuous ideals (22), their pub- 

lic corruption and injustice (23); third, a climacteric 

threat (24-30). 

Time.—Probably a few years before the death of 

Uzziah, perhaps about 765 B.C. Butsee the note on 
‘*Time”’ in last lesson. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 1-2.—Let me sing: Of course the actual 
singer is the prophet. But the person whom he rep- 
resents as speaking in the song is no one in particu- 
lar; he may e any person who has a friend that 
owns a vineyard.—My we//-beloved : At the outset, 
any owner of a vineyard who is thought of as in 
affectionate relations with the singer of the song.— 
Choicest vine: He is particular about it.— 7ower : 
For the use of watchmen. The vineyard is on a 
large scale, and is well-equipped.— Hewed out a wine- 
vat (marg. of Amer. Rev.) : Hewed it out of stone, 
not being content with something cheaper. The de- 
tails indicate a vineyard especially well cared for. 

Verses 3-6.—And now : These connectives mnark a 
turn in the song.—Me and my vineyard: The 
speaker is now the ‘* well-beloved,” the owner of the 
vineyard, but he is not yet identified.—7ake awa 
the hedge: To destroy the vineyard he needs only 
to withdraw the protection he has given it ; natural 
tendencies will do the rest.—/ w#// also command the 
clouds: Suddenly the vineyard owner ceases to be 
an indefinite somebody, and reveals himself as the 
Being who can control the forces of nature. 

‘Verse 7.—The transition from the text to the ser- 
mon. God’s chosen people are his vineyard, and the 
crop he looks for is — government and good 
morals, we ge from faith in him. 

Verses 8-10.—The first denunciation.— Woe unto 
them that join; In the Hebrew there is here no rela- 
tive pronoun. A much better form of translation is 
‘*Woe unto them! They join,” etc. The same sug- 

estion applies in verses 11, 18, 20, 21, 22.—They /ay 
Geld to eld ... and ye be made to dwell alone: 
This describes a condition of things in which the 
small holdings of land have been absorbed into the 
large estates and ample grounds of therich. It is 
unfortunate in any country to have this as the pre- 
vailing condition; but this is not the point in the 
prophet’s rebuke. His point is that under Israelitish 
laws this monopolizing of land could have been ac- 
complished only through oppression and injustice. 
By way of retribution he threatens that the fine resi- 
dences shall come to be uninhabited, and the great 
farms unproductive.—One bath: A little less than 
nine gallons, though opinions differ.—Zfhah: The 
same quantity, the bath being liquid measure, and 
the ephah dry measure.—Homer : Ten ephahs. 

Verses 11-17. — Woe untothem! They rise up 
early, etc.: They are enterprising, but their enter- 
prise has booze for its objective. Notice throughout 
the biting sarcasm in the prophet’s words. Persons 
who give themselves to dissipation seem to him not 
only unworthy, but ridiculous, and deserving of con- 
tempt.—Strong drink: Of such strong beverages 
the men of Judah had wine, and perhaps also beer 
and mead.— Jarry /ate... till wine inflame them: 
They are industrious, willing to put in long hours, 
but getting drunk is the product of their industry.— 
Lute: A stringed instrument, belonging to the same 
class with the guitar or the mandolin, having a body, 
and played with the fingers.—7Zadre¢; An instru- 
meat held and struck with the hand, especially in 
dances, The whole picture is that of luxurious dis- 
span 7 regard not the work of Jehovah: 
The events that are providentially occurring around 
them. It is their duty to understand current events 
and the divine purpose in them, so that they may be 

ualified for leadership. Instead, they are giving 
their energies to sensuous pleasures. he following 
sections represent that they combine their riotings 
with a reckless disregard of religion and of human 
rights. The result is that Jehovah’s pecre have 
already suffered from disasters so dreadful that the 
world of the dead hardly has room for all who go 
down to it (13-14); and these disasters will continue 
till the pleasure grounds of the palaces shall become 
mere pasture land (17). 


Avupsurn, N. Y. 





LESSON FOR MAY 21 (isa. s : 1-12) 


The Vineyard of the Lord 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


T PLEASED God to grant, in the eighth century 
B.C., to the prophets of Israel, a marvelous exten- 
sion of view both of his character and the field of 

hisoperations. And from this extension of view re- 
sulted an increased capacity to see the meaning of 
Israel's own past: so that the prophets of this time, 
notably Hosea (see Hosea 11: 1; 13: 11, etc.) and 
Isaiah, were able to condense into briefest space, and 
even sing in lovely lyrics, the meaning of their peo- 
ple’s history. : 

The ‘‘ Song of the Vineyard,” which constitutes our 

lesson for to-day, is one of these lyrics of the past; it 
is history set to music. 


** A song will I sing of my friend, 
A love-song touching his vineyard, 
A vineyard belongs to my friend, 
On a hill that is fruitful and sunny.’’ 


The essential idea is that of the vine. We do not 
know who first thought of compressing the divine 
idea of earlier Israel’s history into this one fruitful 
word; for the expression occurs in Isaiah's elder con- 
temporary, Hosea, ‘‘Israel is an empty vine.” But 
its applicability to Israel is obvious enough to us now. 
For, what is a vine for? Not for strength; what is 
the vinetree more than any tree? ‘‘Shall wood be 
taken thereof to do any work?” said Ezekiel. ‘‘ Will 
men take a pin of it to hang any vessel thereon?” 
Not even for dzauzy. I do not mean that its curling 
tendrils and broad-bosomed leaves have no exquisite- 
ness.of form. But ‘‘the flower of the vine is but a 
little thing, the least part of its life’’; it quickly yields 
its place to the fruz¢. For fruit, then, and fruit only, 
the vine is planted, watered, tended. The place of 
Israel among the nations of the earth was not meant 
to be that of dominant political s¢reng7h; nor were her 
gifts to the nations, like the gifts of Greece, to be those 
of culture and deauty; she was to bear the /ruiz of 
the nourishing and comforting knowledge of God, that 
the nations might be fed thereby. In simple prose, 
Israel was to be God’s missionary; and if she failed in 
the character and service — to her mission- 
ary call, she missed the end for which God set her 
apart and ‘‘fenced” her among the earth’s peoples. 

This central idea is elaborated in this song with 
singular beauty and pathos. In briefest résumé is 
told the story of God’s providential care of Israel. He 
had brought the vine out of Egypt (Psa. 80: 8); he 
had cast out the heathen—here spoken of as ‘the 
stones,” and planted it. He had protected it against 
enemies, and prepared the way for the distilling of its 
fruitage into wine. Yet all was in vain; and now, 
predicts Isaiah, the manner of the discipline is 
to change. The hedge is to be taken away, and the 
boar out of the wood (Psa. 80: 13) and the wild beast 
of the field are to be let in to lay waste and devour; 
a prophecy fulfilled in awful sternness when the 
Assyrian, that ‘‘ wild beast of the field,” swept over 
the land, an overflowing scourge. 

Seize, then, the central idea in all this. Israel, the 
vine, is the work of God’shands. So for that matter, 
is Assyria (Isa. 19: 25); it is a favorite idea of 
Isaiah’s. But in a peculiar sense God wrought in 
Israel, for it /akes more patience to make men loving 
than to make them strong. ’ 

This song of the vineyard was not sung in vain. 
The Idea of Israel as God’s vine was cherished after 
Isaiah’s day among the Remnant who, he prophesied, 
would always remain to cherish and perpetuate the 
divine idea in Israel’s history. But the songs that 
were sung among the Remnant in echo of this song 
were mainly in the minor key,—until from the heart 
of the Remnant stepped forth the Lord’s Messiah, who 
was to take up Israel's neglected réle of God’s messen- 
ger to the world; and he said ‘‘I am the true vine.” 

And indeed we must never forget this aspect of our 

Lord, that he was the fulfiller of the work of Israel, 
the idea of Israel incarnate: God’s sacrificial vine, 
dispenser of cheer and comfort to the world. There 
had been serviceable lives before him; but never 
such fulfilment in sacrifice as his. And atthe cost of 
what continuous pruning and loss! 
, Recall such words as these about our Master: 
'** He was without in desert places”; ‘‘they besought 
him that he would depart out of their coasts”; 
‘*the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 
And the winter loneliness of his loving life ended in 
the pruning of the cross when the ‘life was cut back 
to the very stem, despoiled, disfigured like a leafless 
stock”; and even now, mysteriously, in the suffering 
of his ‘‘ body” and the grief of his spirit the vine 
bleeds: and there are hints of a final sacrifice, which 
we cannot fathom. ‘‘ Then shall the Son also himself 
be subject to the Father, that God may be all in all.” 
He is the true vine. 

**And ye are the branches.” We have come to 
know now, through Christ, the meaning not only of 
Israel’s history, but of our own: that God has planted 
and protected, pruned and disciplined our lives that 
we might “‘bear much fruit”: living not unto our- 
selves but unto him who loved us, and for those for 
whom he died. 

To live in self-indulgence, whether of the body or 
of the mind, isto be anempty vine: giving noreturn, 
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or only the bitter return of wild grapes, for all God's 
loving care and discipline. And this, says Isaiah, is 
the essence of the sin of drunken self-indulgence, that 
it ignores God: it regards not the work of the Lord, 
neither considers the operation of his hand. And it 
is written ‘‘if any man defile the temple of God,— 
[and ‘ ye are God's building ’] him shall destroy.” 
Bryn Mawsg, Pa, e 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


vineyard inavery fruitful hitl (v. 1). Pales- 
tine farmers prefer to have the vineyard on an 
eminence or slope as there is thus less danger of 
the grapes my | ce by mist and pom Also, 
when the slope has been cut into steps of stairs by the 
low terrace walls, the ground is annually enriched as 
the winter rains bring down new particles from the 
disintegrated rock and soil above. In verse 2, the 
making of a vineyard is described, the cleaving out 
of loose stones and the breaking up of boulder rock to 
make the walls of the terraces, along the outer edge 
of which the vine-slips are planted, the construction 
of a watch-tower and the cutting out of a wine-press 
completing the work. The removal of the protective 
hedge or wall means the immediate entrance of sheep 
and goats. When the vine is not cut back or pruned 
it exhausts itself in a network of small branches, and 
the fruit becomes small and worthless. The prunin 
has to be done with proper regard to time and condi- 
tion, namely in January or February when the vine is 
lying bare, and not when leaves and new fibre are 
forming, as then the sap is running with such exuber- 
ance of life that pruning would mean bleeding to 
death. ‘‘My father isthe husbandman.” Often on 
the narrow terraces of the vineyards there is no room 
for plowing oxen, and the soil has to be laboriously 
gone over with the pick-axe and heavy Oriental hoe. 
If this is not done, the soil turns hard, the vine shriv- 
els, and the ground is rapidly covered with a growth 
of briers and thorns. 

Woe unto them that join house to house (v. 8). The 
expression ‘‘ house to house” perhaps means rather 
room to room in the enlarged family mansion as ac- 
commodation is provided for married sons and their 
families and new alliances. 


* 
Wild Grapes in God’s Vineyard 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE world is God’s vineyard. He has created it, 
planted it, protected it, cultivated it, and has 
watered it with showers of blessing. Why then 

does it bring forth wild grapes ? 

Isaiah intimates that foolishness and selfish greed 
are at the root of the fruitlessness. God creates the 
beautiful poppy and men make and use poisonous 
opium; God creates health-giving rye and corn and 
men make health-destroying whisky ; God creates 
delicious grapes and men make wine that takes away 
the understanding; God looks for world-wide fruit in 
knowledge, righteousness, love and obedience, but 


‘man by a perversion of God’s good gifts yields fool- 


ishness, evil, malice, andrebellion. The world thinks 
that $21,000,000 is a large amount to spend (in foreign 
missions) for leading three-fourths of the world to 

ield good fruit to the husbandman of the vineyard, 
but in one state in America (New York) as much is 
—_ for licenses to sell strong drink, not to mention 
the amount spent for the beverages that prevent men 
from yivlding good fruit. 

It is greed that keeps alive the traffic in strong 
drink—greed inthe user, greed for gold in the 
brewer and distiller, greed in the shipper and seller, 
greed in the property holder and owner of distillery 
stocks. ‘The keepers to whom God has committed his 
vineyard are inconsistent and shortsighted. A Japa- 
nese officer who was visiting an American city noticed 
aninspector examining the milk and the meat on sale, 
and asked for an explanation. He was told that the 
government insisted on the sale of only pure food and 
drink. Later as he passed a saloon, a man came 
reeling out and fell to the sidewalk. ‘* What is the 
matter with him?” asked the Japanese. ‘‘ Bad 
whisky,” said his guide. ‘‘ Yours is a strange coun- 
try,”’ said the foreigner, ** you prohibit the sale of bad 
meat and bad milk, but you give men permission to 
sell the bad drink that makes men like that.” 

China is setting an example to America and Eng- 
land. Since opium is ruining her people she is pro- 
hibiting the growth of the poppy and the manufacture 
or sale of opium, and is doing her best to stop its im- 
portation even at the annual loss of millions of dollars. 

God looks for good fruit from his vineyard. Shall 
Christian nations continue to spend an average of 
twelve dollars per capita for strong drink and five 
cents per capita for cultivating God’s vineyard in 
heathen lands ? What notes are we contributing to the 
song of the vineyard—notes of joy or notes of sorrow ? 

Brook.yn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 

Lunatic Chorus.—A song of my beloved 
touching his vineyard (v.11). The song of the old 
farm. Israel was like a run-down farm. The build- 
ings were not so bad as you passed along the road, 
but the fence-posts were held up by ‘* dutchmen,” 
the hedges were untrimmed, and the land overrun 
with daisies. Lots of young men can have the same 
song sung over them. The “building” is good 
‘‘Hearty as a buck.” God has done all he could. 
Hedged them with good homes, good friends, good 
positions. But just look! Cigarets, drink, and what 
goes with them. The religious hedge broken down so 
any old road-cow of a passion can enter and destroy 
what good crop there may be. Like the ‘‘ renter” who 
ompeess to move out next spring—nothing is put on 
to build up the exhausted land. You all know Is- 
rael’s fate, Go down the Brandywine to Embree- 
ville, or over the hills to Norristown, and in the asy- 
lums there you can read Coatesville’s last verse of 

the song ‘‘ touching the vineyard ” (Prov. 23 : 32). 


The Kind -—Hewed out a winepress therein 
(v. 2). The old farm had a cider-mill, and that 
started the boys. ‘* What's the harm of sweet cider?” 
The border line. When does sweet cider become 
hard cider? There’s the rub. Out here most boys 
learn to drink by cider. Cider is as great a curse as 
whisky. Whisky wears no mask. When a man 
takes his whisky he is a tippler. When a boy takes 
his cider he is an innocent getting his inoculation. 
They called it **chicken-pox” that winter at Rock 
Run, and nobody was afraid. I mixed among the 
victims in their homes. But it turned out to be the 
worst kind of small-pox—then things were different! 
Israel hewed winepresses, and Isaiah tells us the 

ople became drunkards (Isa. 28 : 1). American 
armers have abandoned cider-mills, and drunkenness 
has moved to town. It is the countryside which has 
gone dry. The winepress with its ‘‘ home-made 
wines,”—blackberry cordial, so good for the stomach- 
ache in little boys,—and the cider-mill, were John 
Barleycorn’s kindergarten in America during the last 
century, but now— 


The Twins.— What could have been done... that 
Ihave not done Ne 4). And what more for you? 
There is Charley Bolton. He had a splendid y 
with a handsome head on top of it. Good legs, 
strong arms, and a bright mind. Lovely home. 
Friends by the score. A fine position with good pay 
and great prospects. Men said, ‘‘ There’s a coming 
man.” God had done for him what he has done for 
rome and for tens of thousands of other noble young 
ellows. God set next to Charley, as he sets next to 
you, for examples, the Great Twins, Godliness and 
ey (1 Tim..4: 8). Charley Bolton to-day is 
down and out, with not an asset in the world but his 
deliberately cultivated and high-priced thirst ! I sat 
beside Charley one day and pleaded with him after I 
had seen him come out of the bar-room. ‘‘ No, Bill,” 
said he, ‘‘’course I’m not mad at you. You mean 
me well. But you needn’t worry about me. I can 
take a drink or leave ’er alone.” But he didn’t, be- 
cause he couldn’t. Will your name be Bolton ? 


The Brick Row.— Woe unto them that join house 
to house (v. 8). And a beautiful saloon with leaded 
glass and big golden letters on the corner. Flee for 
your life. The life of your children. God never in- 
tended his children to be packed away in boxes in 
cities. Conditions in the cities grow worse every 
year. It is the stronghold of the rum power. Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Ont to the countryside, where the 
sun can shine all around you. Out where there is 
real air and real neighbors, and where the gro shop 
is either going or has gone. ‘‘ Provincial.’ Bo be 
sure. But rosy-cheeked, simple-minded, God-fear- 
ing. Out where the church festival and the Sunday- 
school ‘‘celebration” are the great social events of 
the year. Out where there is no slum, no nakedness, 
no cold, no hunger. Out where God can get a good 
chance to talk to you in wood, field, and cloud, out- 
doors. And with book and small voice under the 
lamp indoors. Woe unto them who live in the brick 
row when the suburbs all ery, ‘‘Come” (Song of 
Solomon 6: 2, 3; 8 : 12, 13). 


Another Patent.— Woe unto them that rise up 
carly... that they may follow strong drink (v. 11). 
Charley Bolton is the earliest riser in town. The 
other morning when I took the early train Charley 
was just ahead of me pulling for the ‘‘ hotel.” These 
early birdg are not out for worms, but for snakes 
(Prov. 23 32). When a man has tippled long enough 
to develop a before-breakfast thirst it will not be 
many weeks before the ‘‘ worm” will indeed be his 
(Mark 9: 44, 46, 48). In all thecenturies, while most 
things have changed and values are different, you 
will notice that you get your ‘‘Woe” on the same 
old terms. His Satanic Majesty holds all.the patents 
on Woe. He is the sole manufacturer, and has a 
monopoly. Think of any sane fellow deliberately 
paying the Devil’s price for Woe! Even President 
Taft is smart enough to turn down his glass when 
his host is so unwise as to serve drink. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


Two Points of View.— Woe unto them 
that are mighty to drink wine, and men of 
strength to mingle strong drink (Golden 
‘lext). A stockbroker, returning to his office 
alter a substantial luncheon with a client, 
said to his head clerk, ‘* Mr. Putkin, the 
world looks different to a man when he has 


a bottle of champagne in him.’’ ‘* Yes, sir,’?, 


said the clerk, ‘*and he looks different to 
the world.”’—II R. Clark, Huddersfield, 
Eng. trom The Sunday Circle. 
Making Holes in the Boat.— Woe unto 
them that are mighty to drink wine (Golden 
Text). Noman can do ill and his fellows 
not suffer, A vessel, sailing from Joppa, 
carried a passenger who, beneath his berth, 
cut a hole through the ship’s side. When 
the men of the watch expostulated with him, 
saying, ** What doest thou, O miserable 
nran ?’? the offender calmly replied, ‘* What 
matters it to you? ‘The hole I have made 
lies under my own berth.’’—A/ta F, Silsby, 
Everett, Mass. Record of Christian Work. 


The Explanation.— Woe unto them that 
are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength 
to mingle strong drink eee Text). Pro- 
fessor Kk. H, Walker told the following inci- 
dent on his return from a tour of our mis- 
sions in the, Far East. While passing down 
a river in Korea he had as fellow-passengers 
two Japanese merchants, At dinner time he 
placed his lunch upon a table, and they 
made as if they would join him. On his 
consent they made ready, but first withdrew 
to the ship’s steward and returned with three 
bottles of beer and three glasses. When the 

lasses had been filled, one was passed to 
se sl Walker, who declined it. For six 
or seven minutes this continued, they-offer- 
ing and he declining. Finally a thought 
seemed to strike one of them, He took a 
pencil and paper, and marked something 
upon it, and held it up before Professor 
Walker and watched his face. A nod from 
the latter settled it. No more beer was 
offered him, The Japanese had marked a 
cross upon the paper, having learned some- 
thing of its meaning to the Christian. And 
the Japanese was right. The cross of Christ 
and the liquor habit are opposed to one an- 
other.—AMary £. Watson, Hartford, Conn. 


What the Saloon Unlocks.— Woe unio 
them that are mighty to drink wine (Golden 
Text). Statistics declare that many thou- 
sands of premature deaths occur each year 
through strong drink, Just outside a ceme- 
tery stood a liquor saloon, It was close by 
the main entrance, and a gate must be un- 
locked to admit each body. A sign on the 
corner of the saloon read as follows: ‘* The 
key to the cemetery within.’’— A%s, M/. 
Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. From 
Zhe Sunday School Chronicle, 


Do It Now. — Woe unto them that are 
mighty to drink wine (Golden Text). It was 
on the street. A man recovering from a de- 
bauch was moaning to himself, ‘*I must 
quit! I must reform! I must stop!”’ 
**Doan say dat, Boss,’’ put in a negro. 
‘*Dat’s no good. Say, Iam quit. I is re- 
formed, I’se done gone stopped. Do it 
now, Boss, and den you won’t forget it.’’— 
The Rev. C. H. Kilmer, Mecklenburg, 
N.Y. Prise awarded to this illustration, 

Why the’Tobacco Went. —_/udge, / pray 
you, betwixt me and my vineyard (v. 3). The 
Gospel Messenger of recent date recorded 
this incident; At a recent evangelistic meet- 
ing in Akron, Ohio, a large package of to- 
bacco was thrown on the platform just before 
the closing prayer was to be offered, and a 
voice in the large audience said, ‘‘1 can’t 
pray with that in my pocket.’’ Not a word 

ad been said about tobacco, but this was the 
signal to others, and before the meeting closed 
the platform had a goodly collection of to- 
bacco, cigarets, pipes, etc. , willingly discarded 
by the owners.—£Z, £. Lowry, M.D., New 
Madison, Ohio. 
~ 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


by thy grace are we enabled to hate evil. 
Without thee, our weaknesses are in control, and 
we fall an easy prey to evil desires. Guard us, 
we beseech thee, from willingness to let evil 
find any welcome in our lives. Help us to seek 
righteousness with a passion that is blind to the 
allurements of sin along the way, and control 
thou our every thought and purpose. Forgive 
us, we pray thee, for our easy turning at the call 
of temptation. May we dare to set our faces 
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stedfastly toward the goal of clean living and 
faithful service in freedom from the bondage of 
sin. In thy dear name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—‘‘ Have you begun to 
drink yet?”’ one big boy asked of another, 
** Begun to drink!"’ exclaimed the other, 
**Why no, I haven’t.’’ ‘* Well, I haven't, 
either, but I shall begin pretty soon,’’ the 
first boy went on, with the tone of one who 
(was stating a simple, most natural purpose 
that would of course be in the mind of any 
young fellow, at the proper time! It was a 
shocking thing to the second boy to think 
that among the real purposes of another boy’s 
life could be the deliberate intention of start- 
ing in on that sort of thing. But the poison 
of strong drink is so stealthy and widespread 
that it can actually make some people think 
of it asa matter ofcourse, Even in the morn- 
ing of life many a young fellow dares to let 


about drink and, before he knows it, the poi- 
son is taking a first place in his thought. 
And a young man is measured by what he is 
seeking, what he is following. ere, to-day, 
we have a warning to those who follow what ? 
[Write the ‘*follow’’ and then the words 
Strong Drink]. I want to bring into con- 
trast with this another Bible *¢ follow,’’ from 
2 Timothy 2:22. Will read that 
verse ? (some one who has been asked at the 
beginning of the session.) There is the con- 
trast, and a dreadful one it is [write the word 
‘*righteousness].’’ How can any of us hesitate 
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| SHALL WE HESITATE? 




















for an instant in our choice! And yet there 
must be a clean-cut choice. We cannot fol- 
low both those leaders. Let us rise up early 
to follow all day long, and always day and 
night only that which we find in Jesus Christ, 
by whose power we may live so richly a life 
of clean and blessed service ! 





Do you want a real novelty for your school 
to use on May 28? You can have it. On 
that Sunday you will have the lesson on uni- 
versal peace. Everybody knows vaguely that 
peace among the nations has made great ad- 
vances, but the really wonderful achieve- 
ments of peace movements are not generally 
known. Professor William I. Hull, of 
Swarthmore College, a leading peace advo- 
cate, has prepared for The Sunday School 
‘limes a remarkable group of questions and 
answers—thirty-two of them—telling some of 
the most noteworthy things that have been 
accomplished for peace among the nations. 
These questions and paragraphs are printed 
on one side of eight sheets, so that you can 
cut them apart and distribute them to pupils 
and teachers who will read aloud the answers 
when you call for them by the questions. 
One complete copy of these sheets is sent 
with every order for twenty-five or more 
copies of an Order of Service for use on May 
28, in which ample time is allowed for the 
lesson. The Peace Service, including the 
question and answer sheets, may be ordered 
of The Sunday School Times Co, at $1.00 per 
hundred, the publishers paying the postage. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard."’ 
** | need Thee every hour."’ 
** Yield not to temptation."’ 
**O Jesus, I have promised."’ 
7 1o- calls us, o’er the tumult." 
** In the hour of trial."’ 
** Fight the os fight."’ 
** He will hold me fast.”’ 
** Trust and obey."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 80: 5-10 (163 : 5-10). 
Psalm 78 : 23-30 (159 : 1-4). 
Psalm 7 : 28-31 (79 : 1-4). 
Psalm [6 : 1-6 (23 : 1-5). 
Psalm 1 : 1-6 (2 : 1-3). 
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Lesson Home-Readings 


M.—Isaiah § : 1-12 . 

T.—Isaiah § : 13-23 . . 
Drunken. 

W.—Isaiah 28 : 1-13. . . Woe to the Crown of 
Pride of the Drunkards. 

T.—Amos 4 : 1-13 . ‘‘ Bring, and let us Drink."’ 

F.—Amos 6 : 1-11 . Woe to Those Who Drink 
Wine in Bowls. 

S.—Prov. 23 : r-2r . The Drunkard shall Come 
to Poverty. 

S.—Prov. 23 :29-95 . . .. 
Drunkard. 


. Song of the Vineyard. 
. The Captivity of the 





. The Woes of the 


his thoughts get tangled up with curiosity | 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE to TEACHERS.—Temperance Sun- 
day of the second quarter is observed 
as anti-cigaret day. Some people con 

sider this topic unnecessary in the primary 
department, but many little boys are tempted 
| to try cigarets, and some become strongly 
| addicted to the habit under nine years of age. 
| It is a curse to modern boyhood, and forms 
| a stepping-stone toward drinking and other 

vices a few years later. Nogood, but untold 
| harm, comes to those who smoke cigarets. 





| Apply the story of the vineyard, and’ the 
| owner’s disappointment, to God’s sorrow to- 
| day, when people a their lives by ciga- 
| rets and strong drink. 

Lesson Teaching.—God is grieved, when 
| people harm the body and the life which he 
| has given. 

Approach,—In the late spring a hard frost 
killed the little peaches and other fruit. How 
do you think the owner felt? People are 
always disappointed when good things are 
destroyed or spoiled. 

Lesson Story.—Once upon a time a man 
planted a vineyard of grapevines. He worked 
hard to make it bear the best grapes in all 
the country. He chose the side of a hill, 
where the sun shone warm and bright. He 
picked out all the stones and made a wall of 
them around his vineyard. He planted a 
hedge, too. He carefully set out the grape- 
vines and built a watch tower. He took good 
care of his vineyard and often thought what 
fine grapes it would bear, but the vines bore 
wild grapes. He wasso disappointed that he 
said, ‘* What more could I have done for my 
vineyard? Yet, when I looked for good 
grapes, it bore wild grapes. I know what 1 
will do, I will not prune nor dig the vine- 
yard any more, but will let it bear briers and 

.thorns, I will take away the hedge and it 
shall be eatenup. The walls shall be broken 
down, and the vines trodden down!’’ He 
. was sorry to lose his vineyard. 

After the Story.—Ask for the pictures of 
children suggested Jast Sunday, and put them 
up. ‘They belong to God’s great family and 
he would like every one to grow to be good 
and helpful. God gives enough sunshine, 
rain and food for all, but some have more 
than their share so others go hungry, To 
each child God gives his own body, of which 
he should take good care. Because some 
people do not know or care what is best, 
many lives are spoiled. Then the Heavenly 
Father grieves, because they cannot do the 
best work for themselves nor forhim. Inthe 
Bible God warns his children of many things 
that will harm, such as wine and strong drink, 

You children look bright and happy. Your 
parents and teachers want to help you to 
choose the things that are best to keep you 
strong and well. (Question about best things 
for food and drink, time to go to bed, etc., also 
what is best for horses, cows, chickens or 
household pets). Let ussing: 


‘* The best of drinks for children 
Is water clear and bright."’ etc. 


Anything is best that helps body and mind to 
keep well and strong. Anything is harmful 
that spoils them. 

Farmer Brown wanted some honey from 
the bee-hive, but the bees were so lively that 
he couldn’t go near. ‘Then Farmer Brown 
filled a big pipe with tobacco, and smoked 
hard. The bees didn’t like it and some flew 
away. Then Farmer Brown went close and 
puffed a lot of smoke into the hive. The 
busy bees didn’t know what ailed them, but 
their legs moved slower and slower, their 
wings wouldn’t fly and soon they felt so 
stupid that they fell down, as if dead. Then 
Farmer Brown took some honey. ‘The bees 
were not dead, but the tobacco smoke had 
taken away their senses for a while. They 
were not to biame, but they lost their honey. 

In each of our bodies, busy little neurons, 
like fairies, work hard to take care of our 
food, and to keep us well. Smoke makes 
them stupid, so they cannot work well. (See 
**The King and His Wonderful Castle,’’ 
35 cents, Public School Pub. Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., for the interesting story of the 
neurons, ) 

Willie was the dearest baby, and when he 
started to school he was so bright and smart 
that everybody was proud of him. Now he 





‘rets day and. night. 
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is a-young man, his hands shake, he is se 
weak he can hardly walk. He cannot study, 
nor work, he cannot sleep well. There is 
just one thing he wants to do, smoke ciga- 
It is his own fault. 
When he went away from home he to 
smoke cigarets. He thought he could stop 
but they made his mind weak; He wassent 
home, and somebody had to watch him day 
and night. He is a grief to his parents and 
to God, 

Develop part of the Temperance Song from 
Carols, ‘* We have a part in God’s great 

lan.” 

. Home Work.—Give each child a copy of 
the verse ‘‘O Lord, keep thou the door of 
my lips.’’ 

I will not use —— because they 
will harm my body and mind. 

Name. . 
(Children to fill in the spaces.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


Two DISAPPOINTMENTS 


I, Wild Grapes in Israel. 
1. The choice vine. 
2. The vineyard. 
3.. The wine of wo. 
4. The wild grapes. 
5. A second crop. 
Il. Wild Grapes in America. 
1. Hedge of self-control. 
2. Brier crop in home and nation. 
3. The unhappy end. 


WISH you could have seen how carefully I 
dug that trench last summer and planted 


that quarter-pound of sweet peas. I- 


wish, too, you could have seen my visions of 
the huge bunches of blossoms I intended 
giving to all my friends. Imagine my disap- 
pointment when very few germinated and 
still fewer bloomed. To-day Isaiah pictures 
to the people of Judah Jehovah’s disappoint- 
ment in his vineyard. What was it Jehovah 
planted? What was this choice vine? It 
was necessary here for me to explain some- 
thing of Israel’s history, to tell of Abraham’s 
call and the promise made to his. seed, to 
show God's special care through the sojourn 
in Egypt and in the wilderness, and the final 
occupation of the ‘vineyard in the very 
fruitful hill.’’ 

What five things does the song tell us was 
done for that vine. I explained ‘‘tower’’ 
and ‘* winepress.’’ Answer now the ques- 
tion in verse 4. What, therefore, has the 
owner a right to expect? What aid he re- 
ceive? How did he feel? What had Jeho- 
vah done for Israel? What had he expected ? 
What did he receive? The wine received 
from this ‘‘ nation-vineyard’’ is seen in the 
first word in verses 8, 11, 18, 20, 21, 22. It 
is the wine of wo. What is the meaning of 
wo? How is this wo produced? Let us 
examine a few of the clusters of wild grapes. 
Verse 8 describes one kind: the grafters. 
Here is another large bunch in verses 11 and 
12,. Who are they? Did you ever rise very, 
very early, voluntarily? Mary had done so to 
attend a picnic. We saw that it required a 
strong motive to cause a girl to rise very 
early voluntarily. They, therefore, saw the 
power of drink over the individual who would 
rise early to obtain it. 

Jehovah has another vineyard between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and between 
Canada and Mexico. To what do I refer? 
He has done many things to preserve our 
nation also. Are there any of these ‘* wild 
grapes’’ found in the United States? What 
wine is made from their lives? To form 
hedges for each one what does the Sunday- 
school offer and what does the public school 
do? We spoke of pledges and the teaching 
of effects of alcohol. But if the final hedge 
of self-control is permitted to fall, the terrible 
second crop will grow. From verse 6 the 
girls gave me the brier crop. To-day we sée 
the drunkard a brier patch in our nation. 

What are the briers? Look into a home 
and see the embittered, saddened, wretched 
wife and the diseased, degenerate, ill-cared- 
for children. Quite near our church was 
just such a brier patch, producing a discour- 
aged mother, embittered daughters who have 
had no girlhood fun, and a daughter’s death. 

What our country would become with 
millions of actual brier patches, it will be- 
come if these worse conditions increase. 
When forest fires sweep over valuable timber 
our government is alarmed, But more ter- 
rible are the fires of poverty, disease, and 
crime which sweep over our cities and feed 
































LESSON FOR MAY 21 (isa. 5 : 1-12) 


upon these ‘‘brier patches.’”? Then to our 
ublic institutions we bring the terrible fruit : 
corset children, criminals, idiots, degen- 
erates. Dare we continue to allow drink so 
to affect our nation ?> Does it pay? ; 
Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read again about the wild grapes (Isa. 5 : 
1-23). ‘Tell how drunkards affect our na- 
tional welfare. 

Read Micah’s picture of the future of Mt. 
Zion in Jerusalem. Write the cause of this 
punishment (Micah 3 : 9-12). 

Read Micah 4: 1-5. What 
picture of peace? 

Read again Micah 4: 1-9. What condi- 
tions must come before universal peace ? Find 
the meaning of ‘‘ pruning hook’? in the dic- 
tionary. 

Read Micah 4: 1-8, Find how peace will 
result in heart, home and country. 

Read Paul’s advice about peace (Rom. 14: 
17-19). How could missionaries help bring 
peace ? 

Read Micah § : 2-5. 
of all peace? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


is Micah’s 


Who is the Source 


My Class of Boys 
And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


HIS Werxk’s NovELTy.—I took a large, 
shallow box, and filled it with dry gar- 
den dirt. This was to represent Isaiah’s 

vineyard. Tipping it up on several books, I 
asked the class what sort of situation is best 
for a vineyard, and they told me a hillside, 
facing the south, giving the reasons, 

What was the first step in getting a vine- 
yard? ‘Todig up the ground. That is the 
first step mentioned by Isaiah, and I spoke 
of the correct rendering of verse 2 in the 
margin of the Revised Version. As, with a 
little wooden spade which I had made, I 
dug up my miniature vineyard, I asked the 
boys what the act paralleled in their lives, — 
their education ; and in the nation, —its his- 
tory and all its experiences. 

The second step? Removing the stones. 
I took: out some’ pieces of gravel that were 
mixed with the: dirt.in my box. What do 
they represent? The faults and sins, in our 
own lives and the life of the nation, There 
is no real progress till these are removed. 

The third step? Making a stone-wall out 
of these very stones! Learning from our 
sad experiences with our faults and sins, and 
setting up barriers so that they shall not 
trouble us any more. I made my wall 
with stone building-blocks. Back of the wall 
I made a hedge of twigs cut from bushes, 
explaining how the thorny hedges of Pales- 
tine make a stouter barrier even than the 
stone-walls. Then I brought out the nature 
of the barriers against evil in our lives and 
the nation,—the laws, the Bible, conscience, 
society, our friends. 

The fourth step? To plant the vines. I 
told the class how such a hill would be ter- 
raced, and why, and proceeded to make the 
terraces in my sloping vineyard (beginning 
at the top). Then I stuck a number of slips, 
cut from vines, into the terraces, placing 
them in rows transverse to the vineyard. 
What are the vine-plantings? Noble truths, 
wise commands, worthy purposes, just what 
the Sunday-school aims to give. 

The fifth step? Building the stone watch- 
tower. For this I took a long, cylindrical 
building-block, placing it in the center of 
the field. The watchers, we concluded, are 
our parents, friends, teachers, and, in the 
nation, our statesmen, editors, and other 
public men that have at heart our welfare. 

The sixth step? The making of the wine- 
press. The boys were interested in the soft 
stone of Palestine that can be so easily cut, 
or even sawed, while ‘‘ green,’’ and I told 
them of similar stone that I had seen in 
Kansas,—stone that nevertheless grows very 
hard when exposed a short time to the 
weather. I had a hollowed building-block 
(an arch !) which served after a fashion for 
the winepress. This press, of course, sym- 
bolizes all the institutions and tasks into 
which the strong life-blood of our nation is 
to be poured. 

The seventh step? No one of the class 
named it correctly. Just waiting. Waiting 
long and patiently for the plants to grow 
and bear fruit. Precisely such waiting as 
comes into every life, waiting for a situation, 
waiting for promotion, waiting for a chance 
to show what one is made of. 

The eighth step? The fruit-bearing. The 
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wild grapes of New England are large and 
fine-flavored, so I had to go back to my boy- 
hood days in Ohio for memories of small, 
hard, sour grapes, more like the wild grapes 
of Palestine. We talked about the sad fruit 
of Judah, and of similar sad fruit borne by 
wasted lives and unwise nations, 

The result? The fence and hedge were 
broken down (I did this as we talked), the 
cattle came in and spoiled the terraces and 
tramped down the vines (I did this also), 
the tower was overthrown, and the whole 
vineyard became a desolation. [cannot take 
the space here to give the temperance talk that 
followed, but you will fit yours to the local 
needs and interests, I spoke of the recent 
prohibition victories in Massachusetts, and I 
read extracts from that splendid temperance 
speech made only a few weeks before in 
Congress by Hobson, the hero of the Merri- 
mac. We closed with a discussion of how 
fence, hedge, and tower might be restored, 
and the vineyard made fruitful for God. 


HomME WorK ON NExT WEEK’s LESSON 


Read as much of the book of Micali as 
you can, and copy and bring in three verses 
you like especially. Study Micah 4: 1-8, 
especially verse 3. Think up three reasons 
why war is wrong. Is it ever right? 

Boston. 

% 


ANY American boys who are eligible for 
membership are not yet enrolled in the 
One Million Club of the Anti-Cigaret 
League of America, Join and start a recruit- 
ing station. Boys pledging themselves not 
to smoke at least till 21 are the active mem- 
bers of the O. M. C. Girls join as associate 
members, and all over 18 as honorary mem- 
bers. The annual fee is ten cents, on receipt 
of which the A. C. L, button and other liter- 
ature will be sent. General Headquarters, 
Woman’s Temple, 184 LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago. Eastern Headquarters, Presbyterian 
Bldg., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Temperance Teaching Plans 
By Cora Frances Stoddard 


For Boys and Girls 


HAT preparations are now being made 
in your gardens similar to those in 
the vineyard? What does God give 

boys and girls to make them strong, useful, 
wise? Compare with the vineyard: Well- 
born (rich soil of vineyard); good home, 
playmates, church and Sunday-scheol (hedge 
and wall); care and protection, training 
(watch-tower) ; plans for a useful future 
(the wine-press). What does this cost the 
parent by the time the child is twenty years 
old: in toil ? in money ? (not less than $2,000), 
What kind of care would we give a horse 
valued at $2,000? What have God and our 
parents a right to expect from us? 

Show two plants or groups of seedlings 
grown under similar conditions, one strong, 
one feeble. 

Sometimes two children grow up in a 
home; one turns out well, the other does 
not. What makes the difference? God 
gives us something plants do. not have—the 
power to choose good or bad habits. 

Call for Jesus’ words ‘about fruit as sug- 
gested in ‘* Preparation Question ’’ last week. 
Under two headings—good fruit, bad fruit— 
make a list of good and bad habits. In the 
latter include drinking and smoking. How 
do these bad habits spoil lives? Use the 
facts obtained from local teachers, doctors, 
and business men as to how these habits 
spoil (1) scholarship, (2) quickness and trust- 
worthiness in business, (3) the best compan- 
ionship, (4) true manliness and womanliness. 

Make a diagram as indicated below to 
illustrate this. These were Clark College 
men, Ten never smoked. Ten began after 
entering college. They were tested physic- 
ally and mentally at two different times. Use 
strips of colored paper the lengths indicated, 
red for smokers, blue for non-smokers. 

Place strips under each other on cardboard 
or manila paper, 

STRENGTH. 

First test: Red, 10 15-16 inches; Blue, 
10% inches. Second test: Red, 13 inches 
(gain, 18 percent); Blue, 13 3-16 inches 
(gain, 20 percent). 

LUNG CAPACITY. 

First test: Red, 7% inches; Blue, 75% 

inches, Second test: Red, 8 5-16. inches 


(Continued on next page) 
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Wesleyan 


University 











rich set and no poor set. 


for young men of serious 


men in the student body. 


cations. 


The most characteristic thing about undergradu- 
ate life at Wesleyan is the spirit of democracy. 
There are rich men and poor men, but there is no 


On the athletic field, in the fraternity houses, on 
the various student organizations, and in the adminis- 
tration of the honor system and of student self-govern- 
ment, everywhere the same democratic feeling prevails. 


A modern gymnasium, with ample athletic field 
adjoining the campus; a college Y. M. C. A. with 
trained secretary ; up-to-date laboratories and seminars ; 
a valuable museum, and a library of over 80,000 vol- 
umes ;—these are some of the features of-a college 


Wesleyan’s ideals in character and scholarship are 
of the highest, and her goal is five hundred picked 


Send for a copy of the catalogue and other publi- 
Address all communications to the Presiden 


William Arnold Shanklin, Box 52 A, Middletown, Conn. 


intention. 
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Training $ School 


A Department of the 
UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER 
Wooster, O, 


For Catalogue A address 
REV. CHALMERS MARTIN, D.D. 














The Presbyterian 
Training School 


Baltimore, Md. Ninth year. A high class Training 
School for Christian Workers. Preparation for Mis- 
sionaries, Deaconesses, Church Secretaries, Evan- 
gelists, Sunday School and Social Workers. Many 
openings for trained workers. Expenses moderate. 
Correspondence Department. For information write 


te the SUPERINTENDENT, 1002 Madison Ave. 
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HARTFORD sis Prairies ists 
Graduate van EOLQGI, 

and resident. “Open to college gradu- OF MN [RY 
Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 





This little space is used for a big vurpose,— 
to suggest that you send for a Sunday School 
Times catalog of needed books. Will you? 


vous 1 AMMER 


Send for es 200 page book with Free ‘I'rial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15:years. Reputation world- 
wide. G. A. LEWIS, 152 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Attend ne stammering schooitill you zet my 
large FREE book and special rate. rgest 
and best schoolin the world curing by natural 
method. Write today. Lee Wells Miliard, Pres. 
North-Western Schooi, inc. , 800 First St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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BLAIR ACADEMY new sersey 


64th year. Prepares fer any American College. Campus 
roo acres. ‘lhorough canigmant j liberal endowment 
justifies low rate ate Jpens September 14th. 

JOHN C, SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal, P. 0. Box E., 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
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Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postagé: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
. copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. ne 
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for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
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“ oe Life’’ for Two Weeks 
Hutchinson's erer. Teeles te for a 


olin Se tes wee 


Incidents of unusual athletic stunts 
and other feats requiring physical 
strength and endurance performed on a 
simple diet are becoming very common 
of late. The following from the Hutch- 
inson (Kansas) Vews, however, possesses 
more than ordinary interest : 

‘* Because his sister, Elizabeth, said 
that he could not do it and offered to 
wager car fare to Lawrence to back up 
her opinion, John Martin, son of Mayor 
F. Martin, star miler on the high 
school track team and president of the 
junior class of the high school, is living 
the simple life. Breakfast, dinner and | 
supper all look alike to John—he is living 
on shredded wheat biscuits. 

‘It all began when John started train- 
ing for the mile run. As an athlete he 
is a staunch advocate of fasting and 
dieting to help in gaining endurance. 
Last year John Martin ran the mile run 
and he attributed a great deal of his 
success to his course of dieting. Since 
that time he has been an advocate of the 
simple life and shredded wheat has been 
his favorite dish when the spiked shoe 
season comes around. 

‘*Miss Elizabeth Martin teased her 
brother because he put aside a diet of 
meat and ate ‘pulse’ even as the He- 
brew children, who were cast into the 
fiery furnace. 

‘*He stood her teasing for some time, 
but finally te made the statement 
that he could live on shredded wheat 
biscuits alone if he wanted to. 

‘**If you eat nothing but shredded 
wheat until the basket ball team goes to 
Lawrence I will pay your expenses for 
the trip to the university,’ said Miss 
Martin. John took her up. 

‘*That was two weeks ago and since 
that time John has been keeping his con- 
tract. John’s dieting will be over Thurs- 
day when the basket ball team gues to 
Lawrence, and he is in fine physical 
condition, ready for the mile running 
race or any other contest.’ 

Ten years ago it was an unusual thing 
for an athlete or one who was training 
for some feat of physical endurance to 
put aside meat and other heavy foods 
and live on a simple diet in order to 
gain strength and endurance. A vast 
amount of education on food and dietetics 
has been carried on, however, and asa 
result thousands of persons have learned 
that physical strength and mental ef- 
ficiency do not come from heavy meats 
and starchy foods, but from such simple 
foods as shredded wheat, which contains 
all the strength-giving material the body 
needs and which is so > easily digested. 






























HILDREN who drink Hires 
are happy—fosy cheeked. 
That's because of the stored- 
up goodness of roots and 
herbs and berries. With 
a package of 


Hires 
Household Extract 


you can make five gallons 
of Rootbeer—sparkling, 
refreshing. healthful. 
best of temperance 
drinks—and such 
fun to make. 
Sold everywhere—ora 
sme sent by mail 
pt of 25 cents. 
CHARLES E E. S CO., 
201 N. Broad St., Phita., Pa. 


Three new ieteatn | 
services mailed on 
ee t of 10 cents, 
in need of a new music book, do not fail 
Re, on yt. & sample copy of ‘* * Sunday Schoo 
** a modern book for to-day’s needs. $25 tne 
Voi . HOPE PUBLISHING cow APANY, vhicago 








in ordering ; LO% ods, or im mahie tug inguiry concern- 
tug anything advertised inthis paper,.vou will sblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by siating that you 
saw the advertisement in Lhe Sunday School Termes, 
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(Continued from page 153) 
(gain, 9 percent); Blue, 8% inches (gain, 10 
| percent). 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

First test: Red, 15 9-16 inches; Blue, 
15% inches. Second test: Ked, 14% inches 
(4oss, 8 percent); Blue, 1534 inches (gain, 
2 percent). 

Note (1) the physical and mental advantage 
the men who began to smoke at college had 
had at first; (2) how they failed to keep up 
with the non-smokers, or fell behind. 

Which group of these young men made 
the best return to their parents, college, 
themselves ? 

+ Habits are formed by little daily choosings. 

| We do not become all good or all bad at 
once, What kind of habits shall we plant? 

| For Senior Classes: Investment in Life 

Include with the Scripture passage Isaiah 
6 : 13-15, 21, 22. 

I, Gob’s INVESTMENT IN OuR LIVEs.— 
What God has given us (1) physically, (2) 
mentally, (3) spiritually, 

II, Soctery’s INVESTMENT IN OuR LIVEs. 
—What the parent invests in the child ; what 
society does for it in environment, education, 
protection of health and morals, 

Ill. How DruG Hasits Spo, THE IN- 
VESTMENT.— What fruits were expected from 
the vineyard? Honesty, justice, fair deal- 
ing (v. 7). What fruits appeared? Oppres- 
sion, cruelty (v. 7), selfishness (v. 8), drunk- 
enness (v. I1), heedlessness, ignorance (vs. 
12, 13), loss of glory, power, opportunity 
(vs. 13-15). 

Iiow does drink lead to these ? 

Oppression, cruelty.—Do not spend time 
on common instances, but direct attention to 
the physical changes in cell and fiber that 
underlie them, What oppression is laid on 
society by drink ? 

The government oppression in revenue 
from drink and narcotics, for example, in 
India and China. What oppression is in- 
volved inthe argument that the United States 
or that a community needs license money to 
keep down taxes? Who really pays the 
license ?. (The drinker’s family, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers from whom he can- 
not buy.) How much does the license 
money received in your town or county ac- 
tually save you in taxes? Isaiah’s warning 
against this kind of oppression (v. 23). 

What selfishness, individual, social, does 
drink cause? What relation has it to the 
liquor traffic? Why is inefficiency (v. 10) a 
natural sequence? What does this ineffi- 
ciency cost labor? business? society ? 

Why do modern social efforts emphasize 
prevention by education? Illustrate by anti- 
tuberculosis, child-labor, etc. (Hosea 4 : 6). 
What educational temperance methods are 
used in this and cther countries? What 
| methods ought we to use in our community ? 

The loss of glory, power, opportunity. 
it true, as sometimes claimed, that ** only fools 
become drunkards’’? Science shows that 
the most highly developed powers are first 
attacked by drink. 





men and women, physically, mentally dulled, 
the fiber of moral responsibity weakened ? 
What justification is there for the state in 
seeking to lessen or abolish the evil ? 


> 
| The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


| Isaiah’s Early Pro; hesying About the 
| Sins of Judah and the Need of Faith 
(2 Kings 15: 32 to 16:20; Isa. 
5; 7:1to 10: 4; 738- 
734 B.C.) ° 
CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 
| Ts fifth chapter of Isaiah begins with 


**The Song of the Vineyard,’’ verses 
1-7. Under a common but natural and 
| beautiful figure the prophet develops a para- 
| ble about Judah (v. 7}. Who is the friend 
and what did Isaiah really refer to when he 





planted ? What results had the friend a right 
to expect ? 

The ‘* wild grapes’ 
produced, the prophet ise 4 to enumer- 
ate in verses 7-23. The ‘** woes”’ are social | 
wrongs which were corrupting society and 
destroying true religion, 


Note these ‘* woes’’ one by one. 





regard of the needs of the poor. Has this! 


spoke of the vineyard’s being prepared and | 





Is | 


What does it mean to a | 
community to have ten, fifty, or five hundred | 





which Judah had | Springs ; 





The | day. 
first (vs. 8-10) was a land monopoly built up | tions, etc., 


ful men for their own enjoyment and in dis- | Western Railway, 148°S. Clark St., 


evil disappeared as yet in our-own country 
and time? Is it legislated against, and for 
what reason? The second ‘* woe’’ (5 : I1- 
17) denounces debauchery, self-indulgence, 

and irresponsibility among the. citizens of 
Judah. With such leadership what must 
be the fate of any nation? Is this an evil of 
our day? The third ‘“*woe’’ (5: 18, 19) 
takes note of those who wilfully trifle and 
doubt, who are skeptical of all real advance 
in the ways of truth and righteousness. In 
Isaiah’s day, as in our own, this class of 
people were able to do much harm, The 
fourth ‘* woe’’ (§ : 20) deals with those who 
‘* play fast and loose with morsality,’’ per- 
verting their own judgment as well as that 
of the community. This is a_ peculiarly 
subtle and dangerous social evi!. ‘Thousands 
to-day are blinded to the wickedness of 
gambling, drunkenness, or immorality, by 
the insidious descriptions of those who have 
a genius for disguising evil. The fifth ** woe”’ 
(5 : 21) denounces the self-conceited, a class 
only too common in all ages. The sixth 
**woe’’ (5 : 22, 23) holds up to scorn the 
heavy drinker, who rejoices in ‘* bumpers,”’ 
and is satisfied with nothing less than heady 
draughts. Such men find injustice easy. 

Verse 24 portrays the inevitable result of 
these social vices of self-indulgence, unbe- 
lief, and corruption. It is a decay as swift 
as the fire which burns up stubble, 

Think of the tremendous impressiveness of 
such an address as this, These verses may 
represent a whole series of discourses, given 
utterance at one general time, They laid 
bare the sins of Judah as unsparingly as 
Amos brought those of Israel to light. 

Chapters 9: 7 to 10: 4and § : 25-30 make 
a poem in five stanzas with the same refrain 
at the end of each, In this poem the prophet 
continues to describe the certain outcome of 
the widespread social corruption. The first 
(9 : 8-12) stanza sets forth the arrogance of 


Israel and the vain dreams of the people. | 


The second (9 : 13-17) shows the reason for 
the national decay in the delusions which 
possess the people. The third (9 : 18-21) 
portrays the fierce factionalism which con- 
sumes the land. The fourth (10 : 1-4) de- 
nounces those responsible for oppressive 
class legislation. ‘The fifth (5 : 26-29, 25 ¢.) 
pictures the irresistible Assyrian advance. 

‘The work of Isaiah at this period would be 
inadequately portrayed without some refer- 
ence to his attempt to influence Ahaz. The 
seventh chapter of Isaiah describes the oc- 
casion most fully. Pekah of Northern Is- 
rael and Rezin of Syria had started to found 
a coalition to oppose the advance of the As- 
syrian army. Judah refused to join them, hence 
(Isa.7 : 1,2) they attempted to force Ahaz into 
compliance with their wishes. The young 
king was inspecting his defenses (7 : 3) when 
the prophet met him and did his best to in- 
fluence Ahaz to refuse to submit to the de- 
mands of Pekah and Rezin, and likewise to 
keep clear of all entangling alliances, even 
with powerful Assyria, and to put his trust 
serenely and unshakenly in Jehovah (7 : 7-9) 

The prophet’s appeal did not stir Ahaz, so 
it was renewed (v. 11). The prophet urges 
him to ask any kind of sign. On the king’s 
refusal, the prophet bursts out with a new 
sign which would compel the king to realize 
the surety of God’s declarations, A young 
woman should have a son named Immanuel. 
By the time he was capable of discrimina- 
tion he should be obliged to live on the 
simple produce of a land impoverished by 
war (7 : 14-17). 

The young prophet was evidently fearless, 

(Continued on next page) 








Sunday School Special 
to San Francisco Convention 


Secure the advantages of congenial 
company and best of service by travel- 
ing with the World Evangel Special 
train to the International Sunday School 
Convention to be held in San Francisco 
June 20-27. This Special train will leave 
Chicago at 10.30 P. M., Monday, June 
12th, overthe Chicago and North Western 
Railway. Schedule arranged so par- 
ties can stop at Denver and Colorado 
also at Salt Lake City to 
enjoy the famous organ recitals. San 
Francisco is reached evening before 
opening of convention in ample time to | 
get located and prepared for following 
For tickets, sleeping car reserva- 
address H. A. Gross, Gen. 


Chi- 
cago, Ili. 


| 
| 1031 Walnut St., 





May 6, Ig1t 


Perhaps you have under- 
rated the willingness of your 
adult class to do the better 
kind of Bible study. 


Why not definitely plan to 
give them an opportunity? 


For the better kind of Bible 
study taken up by the class 
with you makes for the better 
kind of Bible class,—teacher 
and pupils. 


There is a real hunger for, 
the truth in the hearts of 
many quiet people who are 
occupied with home duties or 
business cares, and who hardly 
know how to study. School 
days are ten or twenty years 
back along the path, and study 
habits have not been kept up. 


You can help wonderfully 
just here. The Sunday School 
Times can help. The better 
kind of Bible study is not bur- 
densome, but attractive, and 
open for all. The class can 
do enough of it to make your 
teaching more effective. You 
meet with a frepared class, 
and hence the live discussion 
during the lesson hour is im- 
mensely more fruitful than 
when the teacher alone is pre- 
pared. 


The Sunday School Times 
|encourages the better kind of 
Bible study, directs the thought 
of the student, furnishes a 
study plan in which teacher 
and pupil co-operate (see 
President Sanders’ article on 
this page), and gives a weekly 
treasury of lesson facts. 


Why not test the Times in 
|your class? Many others are 
doing so right now. Five or 
‘more subscriptions for three 
months (13 issues), 19 cents 
each. One free copy with 
every ten paid for. 





| To-day is a good time toa 
take this step toward the bet- 
ter kind of Bible study. 


by the selfish greed of wealthy and power- | Agt., Pass'r Dep’t., Chicago’and North | The Sunday School Times Co. 
Philadelphia 


























LESSON FOR MAY 21 (isa. 5: 1-12) 





Great 
Victories 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BIBLE 


At Cincinnati, on October 19, 1910, 
the General Convention of the 


Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


adopted a resolution in favor of 

the permissive use of the Revised Version. 

The American Standard Bible is 
the standard text book used in all the great 
universities, theological seminaries, col- 
leges and the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and is recognized as the best by 
the editors of the 

International Sunday School Lessons 

‘and the Sunday School publications of the 
great denominational publishing houses. 

The proof of what is being done is 
shown in one order recently received from 
the Gideons for 


25,000 Sisnccra Bibles 
To be delivered by June 1st 


and the presses and bindery will need to 
work night and day to supply them. 





We have the most complete line of Bibles in 
existence, in all sizes of type, all styles of binding, 
and can supply a Bible or ‘Testament to suit any one 
in the King James or American Standard Version. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Prices from 35 

cents up. Send for booklet and price list to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 








381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
pein Stee can cents nA TAMMIE 











AUSTIN 
ORGANS 


Church Organs 
Concert Hall Organs 
House Organs 

We claim—everything considered—to 


be superior in the building of organs to 
any other. 

Our object, in this space, is merely to 
ask you, if interested in a new organ, to 
write us and let us supply you with infor- 
mation, and help you in your investigation. 


Will you give us this opportunity to 
tell what we have done, are doing, and 
how and where. 


Send for literature. 


Austin Organ Company 
160 Woodland St., + Hartford, Conn. 

















#: California 
444% Go this summer to the 
Thirteenth 
International 
Sunday School 
Convention 


ie une 20-27th, 
at ie Fi rancieco. 


The 






*¢ The Californian ” 


provide most excellent train service with ali 
the comforts and conveniences of modern 
railway travel by the route of lowest alti- 
tudes—via El! Paso, along the borders of Old 
Mexico. 

.Through electric lighted service is also pro- 
vided by way of Colorado—through the heart 
of the Rockies and across Salt Lake. 

Write for beautiful illustrated bookiet 
descriptive of California. Free on request. 
L. M. ALLEN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
259 La Salle Station 
Chicago 




























THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES 


(Continued from preceding page) 


of keen insight and el 
He had to deal with a weak king and a cor- 
rupt people. He drove home their sins, 
and pointed out the judgment which Jehovah 
had in store. 

The Vineyard of Jehovah. What gave 

icular appropriateness and force to this 

a for Judah ? 

lts Fruitage. What were the social sins 
which Isaiah declared would compel Jehovah 
to bring a swift judgment upon Judah ? 

The Drunken Nobles, What results of 
drinking did Isaiah especially deplore ? 
The Appeal to Ahaz, What policy did 
Isaiah recommend for the king even when 
beleaguered ? 

The Certain Judgment, How soon did 
the prophet seem to expect it? 


Books THAT MAy BE USED. 


Sanders and Kent’s ‘‘ The Messages of 
the Earlier Prophets ’’ gives a very clear ar- 
rangement and paraphrase of these prophetic 

assages. Kent’s ‘‘ Kings and Prophets of 
Goal and Judah’’ (Historical Bible, pp. 
131-150) gives an excellent translation with 
suggestive notes, For a brief commentary 
on Isaiah none is better than Whitehouse in 
the New-Century Bible. The standard com- 
mentaries are, of course, very helpful. On 
Immanuel see the Bible Dictionary. 


Dai_ty HoME. WorRK ON THE NEXT LESSON, 


The lesson for May 28 is the Book of 
Micah, ° 

Monday.—Read Micah 1 : 1-16, a picture 
of the desolation about to come upon Judah. 
From verse 10 on the oncoming army is sug- 
— in a series of brilliant paronomasias ; 
jor example, ‘ Tell it not in Telltown.”’ 

Tuesday.—Read Micah 2 : 1-41, the word 
of judgment upon guilty oppressors. 

Wednesday.—Read Micah 3: 1-12, the 
priests, rulers and false prophets denounced, 

Thursday.—Read Micah 4: 1-5, the day 
of universal peace and of religious instruc- 
tion. 

Friday.—Read Micah 4 : 6 to 5 : 1, the 
troubles through which Judah would have to 
ass. 
r Saturday. — Read Micah 6 : 1-8, a work- 
ing creed. 

Sunday.— Read Micah 7 : 7-20. 
God will ultimately do for his people. 


uent of speech, 


What 








A Widow’s Luck 
Quit the Thing That Was Slowly Injuring Her 


A woman tells how coffee kept her 
from insuring her life : 

‘*I suffered for many years, chiefly 
from trouble with my heart, with severe 
nervous headaches and neuralgia; but, 
although incapacitated at times for my 
housework, I did not realize the gravity 
of my condition till I was rejected for life 
insurance, because, the examining phy- 
sician said, my heart was so bad he 
could not pass me. 

‘* This distressed gne very much, as I 
was a widow and had a child dependent 
upon me. It was to protect her future 
that I wanted to insure my life. 

‘* Fortunately for me, I happened to 
read an advertisement containing a tes- 
timonial from a man who had been af- 
fected in the same way that I was with 
heart trouble, and who was benefited by 
leaving off coffee and using Postum. | 
grasped at the hope this held out, and 
made the change at once. 

** My health began to improve imme- 
diately. The headaches and neuralgia 
disappeared, I gained in flesh, and my 
a came back tome. Greatest of 

1, my heart was strengthened from the 
beginning, and soon all the distressing 
symptoms passed away. Nomore waking 
up in the night with my heart trying to 
fly out of my mouth ! 

‘*Then I again made application for 
life insurance, and had no trouble in 
passing the medical examination. 

**It was seven years ago that I began 
to use Postum, and I am using it still, 
and shall continue to do so, as I find it 
a guarantee of good health.” Name given 
by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

**There’s a Reason.” 
| Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
| Wellville,” in pkgs. 
| Ever read the above letter? Anew 
' one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








THE Next LESSON ANALYZED FOR STUDY. 

Jehovah's Arraignment of Samaria (Micah 
1: 1-8). 1. What was to cause Jehovah’s 
coming forth? 2, What would the result be? 

The Retribution in Store for Judah Too. 
(1: 9-16). 3. Try to discover the plays upon 
words in this pase 4. What sort of an 
experience did the prophet predict through 
them ? , 

The Outstanding Conditions in Judah. 
5. What are mentioned in chapter 2? 6, 
How are they explained in chapter 3 ? 

The Future Significance of * eng (4: 
1-7). 7. What was to be its place in the 
world? 8. What was it to do for the world? 
9. What were to be the results to the world ? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





| Children at Home 





His Good Beginning 
By Ethel A. MacNish 


“ ND nine candles on it, Lolly, and 
pink icing,’’ gurgled Celia, leaning 
over toward Lawrence, and waving 

her porridge spoon. 

Tell be tovate to have a birthday party,’’ 
agreed her brother, with a very grown-up 
air; ‘*but wish I didn’t have to go to 
school to-day. Need I go, mother?’’ 

** Why, my dear, an idle first day would 
be a poor start for your new year, wouldn’t 
it?’? asked his mother. ‘* You see, you 
want to make a birthday a new start, like 
New Years.’’ 

Lawrence finished his bread and jam slowly. 
**Where are my books then?’’ said he. 
‘*T’ve just time to get there.”’ 

**Come home early, Lolly, won’t you?’’ 
begged Celia. ‘*We’ll have the cake all 
ready, and the candy.”’ 

**If I’m not kept in,”? came the answer 
from the hall, as Lawrence swept his books 
up with one hand, and slapped on his cap 
with the other. ‘*Good-bye.’’ 

** Don’t be keptin!’’ came Celia’s parting 
advice, as the door shut behind him. 

Every night those whose work and con- 
duct had both beén good, went home at three 
o’clock. The others stayed for extra work. 
As a rule Lawrence was on the early list, and 
to-day, why should everything go wrong? 
Why should Miss Clark choose such hard 
words in spelling? Business, conscience 
and saucer he managed, but perhaps the 
vision of a pink-iced cake with candles mixed 
him up on believe, and made him leave. two 
words out altogether. 

Just before the bell for early dismission, 
the books were given out, His homework 
was perfect. But on his spelling instead of 
the three he expected, there was a one! 
Teacher had seen only the wrong one—not 
the two left out. 

Lawrence’s heart gave a jump. ‘I can 
go, after all,’’ was his first thought, as he 
pushed his spelling-book into hisdesk. ‘* That 
is,if I don’t tell,’’ followed the second thought 
quickly. And all through the evening hymn 
he was singing with the class, his thoughts 
ran on: ‘** If I don’t tell, I’m a sneak—but 
it’s only once—and it’s my birthday! But a 
sneak !|—’’ 

Then he raised his hand. ‘‘ You marked 
only one mistake on my book, Teacher,’’ 
he said, speaking very quickly, ‘‘ And there’s 
two left out besides,’’ 

‘“*Oh, is that so? I must have missed 
them, Here, I’ll change it.’? And down 
it went, a big blue three. 

Lawrence sat down again, and started to 
work on his mistakes, He would not think 
of Celia, or the party—it was too hard! 

Just then the gong sounded, and Miss 
Clark’s voice reached him. ‘: And you may 
all go to-night, except those who missed the 
memory work,’’ she was saying. ‘‘1’ll hear 
all mistakes to-morrow. Stand up!’’ 

Lawrence felt as though some one hgd 
lifted a big weight off him. It was all he 
could do to keep from dancing down stairs, 
instead of marching—left, right, left. And 
as he flew home, he kept saying to himself, 
‘I’m glad I told her, I’m glad. ’Twas 
mother’s good start.’’ 

Yes, there was Celia at the window, her 
pink ribbons bobbing up and down and never 
had Lawrence had a better time, or never 
did a birthday cake have a more delicious 
flavor. I wonder why? 


TORONTO, CANADA 









to every 
Service of 
the Church 


Songs 
heart 






none 
years experi- 





ence money. 
Endorsed by Evange : 

liection of the greatest songs ever 
aes that will never die—new ones 
that stir the bloo m to cover 


orery, sogmizemen® off every orthodox ohn rseeny. 
" i le after so pretty 
w fre ey gO. to ples ng. 
1 Book Postpaid 30c 
SPECIALS’ Books 50c 
OFFER (5 


“ $1.00 
Good singing builds up the t church spirit. 
5 T h 
Fils eal he aateaey piece rr toda 
RODEHEAVER-ACKLEY CO. 
611 Lakeside Bldg. Chicago, liL 


CHILDREN'S DAY EXERCISES 


e Glad Creation Send io cents 
Summer’s Song ene cae a 
r samples of the 

The Flowers’ Return three 

These exercises surpass in beauty and charm any 
we have heretofore published, abounding in bright 
singable songs, containing many new features. 

Rose of Sharon, a new choir cantata for Floral 
Day or general use, by ALFrep Jupson. Price 50c. 
each, subject to discount. Send 35c. for sample. 


HALL- MACK CO, seeds cor 
MUSICFOR CHLORENS DAY 


‘The new way to celebrate Children’s Day is to render 
the great song story entitled A Story of the Orient, 
for a chorus of young people and a reader. Something 
different—Unique—Interesting. 15 cents the copy. 
Special prices to schools ordering in quantity. 


Adam Geibel Mus, Co, 378;3#02 $, New vor 
SEND ALL ORDERS FOR 


302 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
CHILDREN’S DAY 


No matter by whom published, to 
Book 


Methodist Episcopal ren, 


E.A.Yeakel, Agt., 1018 ArchSt., Phila., Pa. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for six best services. 
DO YOU KNOW that you can obtain from our Book 
Room, at fowest prices, promptly, any book pub- 

lished, Children’s Day and Rally Day Supplies ? 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


THE FESTIVAL SONG BUDGET 
May Issue contains the music of our latest Children’s 
Day Services, including ‘The Missionary Hero of 
Labrador,” a new story and song service. 

Send 25 cents for a year’s subscription (at leas 
four issues). Every issue is worth the price of the year’s 
subscription. Single (May) issue mailed for 10 cts. 

TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
265°W. 36th St., New York. 14 sy oe St., Chicago 
1013 Fourth National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


CROWNING PRAISES 


is the title of my brand new song book for Sunday 
schools, Revivals, Etc. It is the crowning effort 
of my life. This splendid book contains 144 es, 
TY oo Virago d Round son alos notes. Bri . 
cents ac ,or . a dozen id. 
Address the ys and Publisher, er 
JAMES D. VAUGHAN 
Box No. 7 Lawrenceburg, T 









































HYMNS OF WORSHIP "; 
AND SERVICE 
forthe SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
Published, October, 1908. 

Used and liked in hundreds of schools 


Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


| Tee Century Co., Union Square, New York | 


HALLOWEL HYMNS 











WEW and OLD 


$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents gor cony by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 











When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 



















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, May 21, 1911. 
Growing into Larger Work (Mark 4: 


26-32. Union mecting with the 
Juniors and Intermediates). 











The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins andcooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 























“THE. SANITARY ” consensus 
aga lapred: 
siveness 


ceremony. 





imtroduced in- 
ixidneal on es : : , 
ce, make t 
best and sup FOR TRIAL 

ousands of gatiatiod congres tions. 
Rjey never ei to the old way. t oF users 
on request. for free ca .. Return 
outfit (our corenet) O not satisfied after trial. 
Sanitary ttit Co., 7 St., Rochester, N.Y. 














SUCCESSORS TO | 

A.B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
MAKERS OF | 
Church Chairs, Pulpits, | 


sg SHAW FURNITURE CO. 






Communion Tables, | 
Lecterns, Fonts, Etc. | 


> 81 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue on request. 








The «* Cheer Up”’ Way of Keeping 
the Home Looking Like New 


Busy housewives the world over are making 
and keeping their homes bright and new by 
dusting with the greatest of all ‘‘Cheer Up”’ 
articles—LIQUID VENEER—a free sample 
of which will be sent to any woman who will 
write for it to the Buffalo Specialt se aa 
180 Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Liquid Veneer does its work when used on 
an ordinary cheesecloth duster in the daily 
dusting. In the one dusting operation it re- 
moves all the dust, dirt, finger marks and dis- 
colorations, and at the same time restores the 
beautiful factory finish of everything. 

For removing that blue, smoky appearance 
from pianos Liquid Veneer is absolutely un- 
equalled. When dusted inthe ordinary way 
but with a little Liquid Veneer on the duster, 
the beautiful ‘‘tone’’ of the outside of any 
une is immediately restored. Also, Liquid 

eneer acts as food to the finest finish, keeping 
the piano looking like new long after others 
have become cracked and checked with age. 

Some one has aptly said that Liquid Veneer 
is good for everything, and everything is detter 
for Liquid Veneer, And this really is so. 
Liquid Veneer restores the natural beauty of 
everything dustable : chairs, tables, bedsteads, 
bureaus, all metal work, chandeliers, and 
enameled, gilt and lacquered surfaces. 

The woman who takes pride in her hard- 
wood floors will find that Liquid Veneer will 
bring out the grain and finish of the wood in a 
way that is really surprising. 

Any woman desirous of having her home 
look like new all the time should write to the 
address given above for a free sample of 


| girls are meant to enlarge also, 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Advancement by toil (Matt. 25 : 14- 


29 
TUES.—Secret of goat (1 Kings 4 : 29). 
ie ons ° calaagunaustion 54: 1- 


T HUR—Growth through service (Gen. 39 : 


Fri.—God gives increase (1 Cor. 3 : 6-9). 
SaT.—How Moses grew (Heb. 3 roa 











Tell of small beginnings that grew into large 
things. 


Give one modern instance of advancement 
through faithfulness. 


Tell of your opportunities for growth and 
how you use them. 


E ALL admire the power of those men 
whose judgment in some special 
sphere is always sought and trusted. 

But how did these men get their power? 
Suddenly? We may have heard of them 
suddenly, but the men themselves were not 
made suddenly. As Professor James says : 
‘* As we become permanent drunkards by 
so many separate drinks, so we become 
saints in the moral, and authorities and ex- 
perts in the practical and scientific sphere, by 
so many separate acts and hours of work, 
Let no youth have any anxiety about the up- 
shot of his education, whatever the line of it 
maybe. If he keep faithfully busy each hour 
of the working day, he may safely leave the 
final result to itself. He can with perfect 
certainty count on waking up some fine 
morning to find himself one of the competent 
ones of his generation, in whatever pursuit 
he may have singled out. Silently, between 
all the details of his business, the power of 


] ing in.all.that class of.,mat i have 
Paik itself up within him as a Bens tat 


will never pass away. Young people should 
know this truth in advance,’* 


The greatest fortunes of our day were 
accumulated by growth in single lifetimes, 
at first, little by little, and then much by much, 


% 

And we are meant to grow ourselves. 
Power and wealth are not alone in their power 
to enlarge. Men and women and boys and 
They are to 
become ever better men and women and 
boys and girls. How are they todoit? By 
remembering frsfof allthatthey must. Life 
is like a scream. It must move to keep pure 
and strong. As Cromwell is said to have 
written on a page in his Bible: ‘If I cease 
becoming better, I shall soon cease to be 
good.’’ ‘The Christian life especially must 
be a growing thing (Heb. 6 : 1-3). In self- 
control, thought of God, love and tenderness, 
ease and power, we ought to grow every 
year. By believing, secosddy, that they can. 
Itdoes not matter how badly men have failed. 
They can be recovered, Of nothing are Paul’s 
words more true than of this possibility of 
moral recovery: ‘*I can do all things in him 
that strengtheneth me.’’ Let us trust the 
indwelling Christ to do his part (Phil. 1 : 6; 
Gal 2:86) What willwedo? And ¢hirdiy, 
by y over our own wills on God’s 
side, upward toward God “and ng 
lofty things, Weare to grow ever larger and 
better. 

~ 


We must not be afreid to try new things, 
Men can fly now. Once they could not, 
Men can handle electricity now. Once they 
could only stand dumb and helpless before 
it, and before that they did not even know 
what it was. All the good music has not 
been written. All the great pictures have not 
been painted. All the great words have not 
been spoken. And as for the kindnesses of 
the world, they have only begun to be done. 


Let us each one resolve that this year we 
will do something larger than we have ever 
done before, will speak some braver word, 
will attempt some harder task, will exercise 





WO telephone systems in 
one town mean a divided 
community or a forced dupli- 
cation of apparatus and 
expense. 


Some of the people are 
connected with one system, 
soine are connected With the 
other system; and each group 
receives partial service. 


Only those receive 
full service who sub- 
scribe for the tele- 
phones of both systems. 











(Lesson for MAY 21) May 6, 





Half Service or . 
Double Expense 


Neither system can fully 
meet the needs of the public, 
any more than a single system 
could meet the needs of the 
public if cut in two and half 
the telephones discontinued. 


What is true of a single 
community is true of the 
country at large. 

The Bell System is estab- 
lished onthe principle 
of onesystem and one 
policy, to meetthe de- 
mands for universal 
service, a whole service 
for all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH .COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

















pose to earn it. 


markable degree. 


and 








You Have a RIGHT to Independence! 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an Aones¢ pur- 
Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thor- 
ough direction and intelligent help must be supplied. My instruction 
supplies the first, and our Co-operative Bureau fulfills the second, 
Large numbers have availed themselves of both, succeeding to a re- 
Investigate without prejudice, this opportunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


cecene splocion’ dendaney for Bfo. If you have an idea that the collection 
~ prattable business ten ape a t, if you earnestly de- 

aan » you are > 

: N 

ad. No essential of badiepee ke so imitiess, noe lo 

SON Ff ae COLLECTION BUSINESS.” 


It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal 
W. A. SHRYER, Pres., American Collection Service, 426 State St. Detroit, Mick, 


safe, sure and 


mistaken, and I 


oe 5 Deen Se any out 
ve 
ee ie 


more. Write for it sow. 

















CHILDREN'S DAY 


for Sunday Schools. Send 
5 cents for samples and cir- 
Wotlom Co 
sau Street, 


& VACATION 
SPECIALTIE 





122 
New York 














A 
Wholesome 





widely uséd 





some more daring faith, will enter some 





Liquid Veneer. 


deeper experience of friendship and of Christ. 





Tonic 


does its work without 
troublesome after-effects. A 
standard, wholesome tonic, 
commended by physicians, 


ers, is 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


by brain-work- 











